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THALIDOMIDE : 


WHO’S FAULT 


A tranquilizer with unforeseen, and terrible side effects? . . . Not so says a fascinating and 
very disturbing book just published by Penguins called ‘THALIDOMIDE AND THE POWER OF 
THE DRUG COMPANIES’ by Henning Sjéstrém and Robert Nilsson 


These two men, one a lawyer, the other a scientist, were both intimately connected with the 
thalidomide trial in Scandinavia and were familiar with the vast amount of evidence amassed 
By. ‘the German authorities during the trials of Chemie Grunenthal, the original makers of the 

rug. 

The book argues that the drug which was sold as completely safe was in fact put on the market 
when certain types of irreversible damage to the nervous system had already been linked to it, 
and further that the drug was not withdrawn from the market until well after the danger to the 
foetus had been recognised. 

They provide proof that the claims of total safely for the drug was based on wholly insufficient 
testing. The question is raised, why did the authorities of the various countries and the makers 
under licence, such as the Distillers Company (biochemicals) Ltd. (a subsidiary of the whisky 
firm) which produced it in Britain fail to find, as the American Food and Drug Administration’s Dr. 
Kelsey did that the experimental evidence supporting the safety of the drug was totally inade- 
quate? 

Furthermore, the makers went to great lengths according to ‘the book, to prevent knowledge of 
the side effects spreading, even resorting to smearing the authors of such reports. The only pos- 
sible motive seems to have been protection of their commercial investment. 

In Britain 370 children still have not received a penny, since the Distillers Company have re- 
fused to pay out until a settlement can be achieved with all aggrieved parties withdrawing negli- 
gence claims. 

Ten years have passed since the drug was wiithdrawn from the market, yet there are still no 
effective safeguards to prevent it happening again. With the situation as it is now, it may not 
be economically viable to develop a drug to cure a disease from which only a few people suffer, 
yet it may be highly profitable to produce duplicate drugs to cash in on a profitable sector of 
what ought to be an ethical market. What are the lessons of the thalidomide tragedy? 

The time has come for a decision, Are the pharmaceutical companies ito be run in a manner 
dictated by considerations of profit or the good of mankind? ‘Surely ‘the industry should be 
freed from any considerations other than those of the advancement of human well-being. 
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“1 BELIEVE THE DEPT. OF DEFENCE TO BE A DEPT. OF PEACE”... NIXON 


U.S. personnel with machines, so as to reduce 
dollar costs; reduce domestic dissent occa- 
sioned by American deaths; increase combat 


Over the last year we have received exten- 
sive propaganda about troop withdrawals 
from Vietnam and the possibilities of a 


peaceful settlement in the near future. Whilst 
the media have spoken much about a con- 
tinued North Vietnamese offensive there has 
been very little analysis of the reasons behind 
this. offensive. 


The Nixon Administration, while removing 
U.S. foot soldiers, remains fully committed 
to a 20-year-old goal of American leaders: 
keeping U.S. supported regimes power in 
Indochina. A giant appartus of destruction is 
today installed in and around Indochina. 
Fifty thousand American air and 500 strike 
aircraft ranging from the huge B52 to the 
killer gunship, located at a dozen mammoth 
air bases and aircraft carriers, are waging 
full scale aerial warfare. 

Militarily, this new war is a variation of 
former Gen, James Gavin's “enclave” strategy. 
A majority of the people of Indochina has 
been concentrated in and around the major 
towns and bases. Within these American- 
controlled zones, a wide variety of political, 
economic and cultural measures are under- 
taken to break the spirit and culture of 
resistance which has thus far proved the 
main obstacle to U.S. military success. The 
vast regions outside the American-controlled 
zones—including two-thirds of Laos, three- 
quarters of Cambodia, all of North Vietnam, 
and much of South Vietnam—are basically 
free-fire zones, subject to American bombing 
any time of the day or night. 

The air war, by its very nature, is destroy- 
ing everything below: homes, schools, gar- 
dens, pagodas, rice fields, forests, animal life 
and, of course, any people caught in the 
open. One of the most striking examples of 
this total war from the air is the Plain of 
Jars in north-eastern Laos. The Plain of Jars 
was a thriving, vibrant community of 50,000 
when the Pathet Lao guerilla movement 
occupied it in May, 1964. The United States 
then began bombing it, striking in ever- 
increasing intensity until September, 1969, 
when U.S. supported Meo guerillas took the 
survivors off the Plain. During these years, 
everything on the Plain was levelled. Today 
it is a deserted wasteland. There was almost 
no ground fighting on the Plain during 54 
years, It is the first society in history to be 
erased from the map by total, automated 
war. 

The majority of the bombs dropped on 
Indochina have been dropped since President 
Nixon took office (3.2 million tons since 1969). 
The current bombing rate, 50,000 tons during 
November and 61,000 tons during December 
represents: 

a) More than 2} Hiroshimas a month; 

b) More than 3 million pounds a day; 

c) More than 2,000 pounds or a ton a 

minute. 
The goal of this mechanised war is to replace 





efficiency by removing American foot-soldiers 
who will not fight; and remove the war from 
the political arena by making it secret and 
unsusceptible to congressional or public 
pressures. 

“I see battlefields or combat areas that are 
under 24 hour . . . surveillance of all types. 
I see battlefields on which we can destroy 
anything we locate, through instant communi- 
cations and the almost instantaneous applica- 


tion of highly lethal firepower.’—Gen. W. 
Westmoreland, *69. 

“For America in the 70’s to follow this 
tactic—to fight a war with this technology 
and with mercenaries . . . so that we don’t 
see the person we kill—is reprehensible. We 
kill people with technology because we don’t 
have the will to fight ourselves.’—Paul 
McCloskey, National Observer, ’72. 

The air war in Indochina has served as a 
laboratory for the development of elaborate 
and expensive electronic devices as instrum- 
entation for an “electronic battlefield”. The 














goal is automated and computerised warfare, 
providing an all-weather, day-night capability. 
Areas have been seeded with air-dropped 
devices that can detect vibrations or people; 
they can listen to sounds; they may be sensi- 
tive to metallic objects, to heat radiation, or 
to chemical emanations from human beings. 
The information is transmitted by radio to 
receivers on mountain tops or in continu- 
ously airborne manned and unmanned com- 
munications aircraft. The signals are then 
relayed to a central computer in Thailand 
where the responses of the various sensors 
are correalated and the decision to strike a 
certain region is finalised, 


“I personally think it (electronic battle- 
field) has the possibility of being one of the 
greatest steps forward in warfare since gun- 
powder”.—Sen. Barry Goldwater, ’70. 

“An Orwellian transformation is taking 
place in our military policy in Indochine. Due 
to public pressure American boys are slowly 
coming home, but they are leaving an auto- 
mated war behind .. . We intend to turn the 
land of Vietnam into an automated murder 
machine. Computer technology and a small 
number of troops manning aircraft and artil- 
lery are creating a U.S. destructive military 
presence that may literally hover over 
South-east Asia for years to come”.—Sen. 
Mike Gravel, ‘71. 

The actual weaponry in use in Indochina 
is the most vicious and brutal ever used. 
50% of all bombs that are dropped are 
ANTI-PERSONNEL bombs designed for use 
against unprotected human flesh, ranging 
from Pineapple Bombs, “Nail” bombs, 
Area Denial Mines which are designed to 
make large areas of land uninhabitable for 
human life, Napalm and White Phosphorus, 
plus the use of defoliating chemicals (over 
five million acres in South Vietnam). The 
incidence of civilian starvation and starva- 
tion-related diseases is rising as a con- 
sequence of this. The destruction of crop 
and forest land fertility by herbicides, the 
alteration of forest composition, and the 
formation of laterite soil will all result in 
jong-term damage to the agriculture and 
ecology of Vietnam. 


“The Vietnam build-up virtually assures 
American businessmen that no economic 
reverse would occur in the near future.”— 
President Johnson, 1970. 


Despite the fact that many of the major 
world corporations continue to make large 
profits from the war the U.S. Finance Mono- 
poly Capital Octopus has been prevented 
from consolidating the whole of Indochina 
as its next main area of total exploitation. 
In the long term this will cause the concen- 
tration of U.S. Monopoly Capital which is 
already manifesting itself at this stage in the 
Western World with the increasing regularity 
of monetary crisis. 
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comment 


When I was leafing through back numbers of Pi the other 
day, I was impressed by the consistently large number of 
news items. Does nothing happen at U.C. these days or is Pi 
operating in a vacuum? Despite the fact that we now have a 
dedicated news-team, led by the intrepid Tom Cornwall, our 
news coverage is not comparable to that in the past (or to that 
of many other student newspapers). 

Pi therefore appeals to all you out there who are involved 
in any Union and/or Departmental Society to contact us with 
any news, features, ideas, complaints—or just to let us know 
you exist. 

This also applies to officers of the Union and members of the 
many committees, who seem to have forgotten that Pi exists to 
disseminate information from them to the students they re- 
present. 

One suggestion that has been made is that Pi should carry a 
picture of Adolf Hitler on the front page to indicate the tone 
of editorial policy. This remark may have been occasioned by 
last issue’s editorial; if this is so, I would suggest that prag- 
matism is not synonymous with fascism. Editorial policy has 
always been to accept, and print, all articles, whatsoever their 
nature or content (provided that they are readable and stop 
short of libel). 

If you think the newspaper is fascist, stuffy, boring (choose 
your own epithets), tell us so, and why; make a constructive 
contribution and send us something you think should go into 
Pi. We have had some response to the last issue (the first one, 
by the way, that I have seen being read), but the editorial board 
would like to hear from many more of you. We might then be 
able to inform and entertain as you would wish. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS : 


WILD WINTER 
WALLOON 


Sandwiched neatly between Christmas and Hallowe'en is 
November 24th, which is the date chosen for this year’s 
Walloon. 

What, you may ask, is a Walloon? Don’t! Just come along 
and enjoy yourself. We've got six bands, including Asgard, 
Fraternity and Sparks (Ents style heavy rock, man), a steel 
band called the Shell Tornadoes, the Graham Humphreys jazz 
band and a folk artist yet to be named by that star of stage 
and screen, the President of the Folk Club, Dave Meneer. 

(Don’t be surprised if it is Dave Meneer!). 

We've also got four films running from midnight till dawn, 
including Disney’s Alice in Wonderland, Schlesinger's Sunday, 
Bloody Sunday, the Beatles’ Yellow Submarine and a veritable 
cornucopia of horror entitled Black Sabbath. 

For the mechanically-minded there'll be pin-ball machines, 
for the sportingly-minded, bar football tables, for the music- 
ally(!)-minded the Ents disco and, most important, for the 
alcoholically-minded three bars. till 3 a.m. 

Yes, folks, there’s something for everyone, So come along on 
the 24th and have yourselves a Walloon. 


SS 
LUNCH TIME CONCERTS 
NOV. 9th. VESUVIUS ENSEMBLE 
Thea King, Clarinet John Tunnell, Violin 
Brian Hawkins, Viola Charles Tunnell, Cello 
with Jim McLeod, Violin 
Schubert String Trio No. 2 in Bb. 
Brahms Clarinet Quinet in B Minor Op 115. 
NOV. 23rd. BOCHMANN QUARTET 
Haydn Quartet Op 103. 
Beethoven Quartet Op 127. 
NOV. 30th. ILSE WOLF: Soprano 
A Programme of German Leider. 
All Tickets 15p at the Door. 











pete johns 


An open letter to the Provost 


Dear Lord Annan, 

This year the College is going to have to take a momentous 
decision. The University Grants Committee have asked the 
College if they are prepared to accept up to 250 preclinical 
students from the Royal Free Hospital to be accommodated 
within the College rectangle. As an inducement the UGC have 
offered the College a sum of £5 million for buildings, and a 
further £2 million for. fees, fixtures and furnishings, if the 
College accepts the proposal, as I believe it must, it can use 
this sum to replace existing obsolete buildings on a scale unparal- 
leled in the College’s history. 


Detailed proposals have already been drawn up as the Cox 
Report which advocates the demolition and replacement of the 
D.M.S. Watson Library and the whole of Foster Court. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the Report from the Union’s 
point of view is the idea of a ramp stretching from Gordon 
Street, south of the C.C.B. to the South Cloisters. This would 
of course involve the demolition of the existing huts in that 
vicinity that are at present used for a variety of purposes. 

On the ramp would be built a “social centre” which would 
consist of a large hall not less in area than the present square 
footage of the Gym and Garage which could be used for 
dances. Provision for a bar would also be made. The Gym and 
Garage themselves would be demolished. 


Cox in his Report does make provision for another building 
adjacent to, and south of, the CCB and also built on the ramp. 
He does not make it entirely clear within the Report what 
this would be used for, but he does suggest it could be used 
as a new Computer Centre. A low priority is placed on this 
building. 


What the Union is now trying to do is to get this building 
high on the list of priorities and to get it adapted for student 
purposes. The building would include bars, coffee bars, lounges, 
games rooms and offices and would involve the transfer of the 
entire Union from the second, third and fourth floors of 25 
Gordon Street, to its new home south of the CCB. It is, perhaps, 
worth mentioning that the only academic department repre- 
sented amongst the huts that would be demolished is Physics, 
whose main building is next to 25 Gorden Street and does in 
fact occupy the Ground and the First Floor of 25 Gordon 
Street. If the College so wished Physics as well as the Students 
Union, could be unified by taking over the Second, Third and 
Fourth Floors of the present Union building, 


The Students Union has been promised a centrally located 
unified building for about as long as anybody can remember. 
The present CCB was originally the first stage of a three stage 
building that was to achieve that end. For reasons that were 
beyond anybody's control, the finance dried up and the promises 
were not kept. So we have continued to struggle on with a split 
site, one at 25 Gorden Street and the other at 15 Gordon Street, 
with all the undesirable consequences that split site accommoda- 
tion brings, The present facilities of the Union, when compared 
with Unions in other Universities are quite simply something 
that we, the College as a whole, should be ashamed of. 

Let me state again quite categorically that this is the ONLY 
chance that we shall have in the foreseeable future to put the 
Union in one building. If we do not seize this opportunity now, 
I do not believe that we shall ever get another chance, In view 
of this fact can I take this opportunity to urge you and the 
relevant committees in the strongest possible terms to give 
priority to this plan, and to the building of what you will find 
to be Blocks C and D in the Appendix to the official Cox Plan. 


Thank you, 
Yours sincerely, 
PETE JOHNS, 
President of the Union. 


U.C. INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


FRIDAY, 24th NOVEMBER—MEETING ON 

ALBANIA IN CCB THEATRE, 7.30 p.m., 

ORGANISED JOINTLY WITH THE NEW 

ALBANIA SOCIETY—WATCH OUT FOR 
MORE DETAILS NEXT ISSUE ! 


CUMBERLAND LODGE 


Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, is holding the follow- 
ing weekend conferences between now and next term. These 
are open to interested students and staff members. 


December 1—3 ‘Chomsky and the Revolution in Linguistics’ 
—intended for non-specialists. Chaired by 
Dr. R. A. Hudson, UCL. 

‘The Value of News Film to the Historian’ 
will include’ specially reprinted pre-war 
news film on Germany and British elections. 
With Michael Howard (All Souls). 





December 15—18 


January 5—8 ‘Music Weekend’ — open to any amateur 
instrumentalist. 
February 2—5 ‘The Sea’ — how oceans began and how 


they work. Chaired by Professor B. Funnell, 
University of East Anglia. Among speakers 
will be Dr. F. J. Vine, originator of the ocean 
floor spreading hypothesis. 


All these weekends are residential. If you’re interested write to: 


The Programme Secretary, 
Cumberland Lodge, 

The Great Park, 

Windsor, 

Berkshire (Egham 2316). 








letters 


Dear Editor, 


Mentioning in passing the dubious aspects of correspondents 
addressing yourself as ‘dear sir’ I feel that the two letters in 
the last ‘Pi’ about the Union’s—not the Anti-Apartheid Group’s 
—leaflet on Barclays Bank called for some reply from me as 
the compiler. I was careful to take the facts from primary 
sources where possible, and where not, as in the imports of 
Angolan coffee to the Netherlands, to err on the side of 
caution. Imports of Angolan coffee to the Netherlands were 
cut to less than 2% of the previous figure, not 15%, after the 
boycott campaign. The quotes on the second page were taken 
from a document issued by Barclays in their defence. 


Banks offer free accounts to students because they think it is 
a paying proposition. You are likely to have abundant money 
later and unlikely to change your bank. It is quite difficult to 
persuade people to boycott Barclays Bank when they can be 
approached via the refectory tables and the Union freshers 
mailing, it would be much more difficult to direct the cam- 
paign at people about to leave and embroiled in finals. 

The connection between the Anglo-American Corporation, 
the world’s largest mining finance company, and Barclays Inter- 
national, overseas subsidiary of the bank which, among the 
world’s six biggest has most overseas branches, is two shared 
directors, which can be verified in Companies House. Anglo- 
American naturally banks with Barclays. 


Harry Oppenheimer is the most powerful businessman in 
South Africa, and Jewish, so he might be expected to run foul of 
a government, several of whose members, including the Prime 
Minister were imprisoned during the second World War for 
pro-Nazi activities including sabotage. 

His advocacy of allowing Africans to become skilled has 
always been based on the argument that an artificially restrict- 
ed labour supply is harmful to the country’s growth, see ‘The 
Times’ in about April, and he has associated with it the 
argument that as Africans filled the jobs for which there were 
no longer enough pinks, the pinks would be able to ‘float 
upwards’ into better paid work. Widespread reclassification of 
industrial work has been taking place in South Africa over the 
last three years or so, the overall effect being that jobs after- 
wards have not been individually comparable to those before, 
but a smaller number of whites are paid a great deal more for 
less of the work, and the rest is done by Africans, at much lower 
rates of pay than those for the whites who formerly did the 
same work. Evidence is available that the real income of 
African miners is less now than in 1911. See F, Wilson, 1972, 
Labour in the South African Gold Mines. 


Yours sincerely, 
ALAN GRIFFITHS, 
Dept. of Psychol. 


The Editor, 
Pi; 
Dear Sir 

Last week you published. A..P. Battram’s.commentswon Prof. 
B. F. Skinner's lecture at the R.I. It was extremely interesting, 
as crap goes, but a bit worrying in its implications. 

Battram say cience must wake up to its social implica- 
tions” and t that listening to Skinner is the apotheosis of 
scientific radicalism. He must be deluded: for behavioural 
science to wake up to social problems we’d be best putting 
Skinner to sleep. 

f “Walden 2” is Battram’s idea of Utopia then I suggest he 
seek therapy immediately. Even Kimble, whose relationship 
with Skinner is something more than natural, dismisses “Walden 
2” as a load of theoretical bullshit and speculation. 

If Skinner did not exist, Science would have to create him. 
He's a living fossil, the true “specialist”, who has studied a 
narrow facet of natural science all his life, and then builds a 
world system on the discoveries he has made. The Establish- 
ment must be holding their sides in: Skinner’s philosophy 
presents no threat to their vested interests in war and exploita- 
tion. Granted Skinner believes in broadening the application of 
psychology to other fields of existence, but his proposals for 
doing so are so ludicrous or woolly, that good intentions are 
lost in a mist of confusion. Not once, during the whole of his 
speech, did Skinner mention studies about ecology, politics, 
social processes, etc. (he even assumes their existence). That 
kind of blinkered approach we can do without. 


Battram has funny priorities; he calls Jensen a redneck, yet 
praises Skinner. Jensen, at least, has never actually recom- 
mended lynching/racism through his studies. He just presents 
the facts, and leaves the rest of us to argue. 

Social responsibility in science isn’t about playing meta- 
physicals. The scientist has the responsibility to see the public 
is informed of the facts, to see the liar exposed, and then let us 
all decide our future. Utopia isn’t a formula, its participation 
from below. 


Right on, ete., all appropriate leftish clichés. 


C. H. SHARP, now living near Stoke 
Newington and the Eight, etc, blah, 
blah, blah. 

















The British Council, 

State House, 

High Holborn, WC1R 4SZ 
Dear Madam, 


Scholarships Abroad 1973/74 


I have pleasure in enclosing copies of the new edition of our 
booklet “Scholarships Abroad” giving details of scholarships 
offered to British students by foreign governments and institu- 
tions for study abroad during the academic year 1973/74. 

The British Council has been asked to help with recruitment 
for most of these awards and we should be grateful if you 
would bring them to the notice of as many students as possible. 
The scholarships are open to members of universities and 
comparable institutions and are mainly designed for graduates 
and those who will have graduated by the time they take up 
the awards. 

The closing dates for receipt of applications for Argentina, 
Chile, Germany, Israel, USSR and for Italian Government bur- 
saries fall in the present calendar year but for the majority of 
countries the closing dates for applications fall within the 
period early January to mid-March. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) N. NUTT, 
Higher Education Department. 


Of late, news has been filtering in from 
Middle-earth that Hobbit soc, has been 
languishing (e.g. mon-appearance at 
societies Mart.), but this year will see a 
revival in all spheres of its activity. 

The object of Hobbit soc. initially is 
to bring together people who have read 
and enjoyed (or intend to read) Tol- 
kein’s books. It is affiliated to Tolkein 
society which is in turn in contact with 
Alien and Unwin and Tolkein himself. 
This mutual interest forms a framework 
for parties, visits to the bar, more intel- 
lectual pursuits, and a variety of unlikely 
activities ranging from rowing at Rich- 
mond to Epicureanism in Epping 
Forest. 

But now in a special press release 
from Michael Delving (on the White 
Downs) the news is revealed that this 
year Hobbit soc, intends to hold many 
“serious” meetings in which cultural 
(using the term in its widest sense) activi- 


HOBBITSOC. 


GANDALF AND BILBO 
BACK RESURGENT HOBBITSOC 


ties will take place before retiring to the 
bar. In previous years we have explored 
the possibilities of applying the disci- 
plines of history and geology to the 
study of Middle-earth, both producing 
meetings of great interest. This year we 
plan to widen our horizons, inviting 
specialists from as many fields as possible 
to study this fascinating world. 

For this term our first planned meeting 
will be based around a Middle-earthly 
version of “Diplomacy” (we already 


have an eager candidate for Sauron, but 
are still looking for a Saruman). During 
Foreyule (December to the uninitiated) 
we will be holding our traditional fancy- 
dress Yule party, for which cider is al- 
ready being brewed from an old Hobbit 
recipe. Less definitely, we have hopes of 
some linguistic research, done on a com- 
puter, being presented. 

We have put this article in Pi to 
urge any of you who are at all interested 
to join, either if you have some ideas of 
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your own, or simply if you would like to 
meet fellow enthusiasts. Hobbit soc. 
could and should be one of the Union’s 
liveliest societies bringing together people 
from every department on an intellectual 
as well as alcoholic basis. (This is also 
a society in which post grads are more 
than welcome). 

Reaction to this news has been flood- 
ing in from all over Middle earth. At an 
emergency press conference in Barad-dar 
a spokesman said this was the worst 
news to come out of U.C. for many a 
long century. Troops are reported to be 
massing on the borders of Khand, and 
Rhiin has issued a strongly worded dip- 
lomatic protest. 

An impromptu council at Rivendell, 
however, has praised this initiative and 
beseeches. all enemies of Sauron to join 
Hobbit soc. immediately, naming Bill 
Seddon (Polecon) as Gandalf’s right-hand 
man. 





Housed in a small office in the C.C.B. is 
“CARE”—University College’s community 
action group. The existence of such an office 
is indication enough of the social problems 
which face society. CARE is an apt name 
because it is the centre where people who 
do care are drawn together, to do what they 
can to relieve the suffering of the less 
fortunate members of our society. The 
members of “CARE” and other organisations 
cherishing the same values are all too ready 
to question all that is before them. They are 
all too aware of the contradictions within 
our society. 

To focus our attention to the social prob- 
lems of London is no different to studying the 
social problems of Britain as a whole. The 
social problems of Britain are also the social 
problems of London, The contradictions 
within our society are universal, and thus 
apply just as easily to London, 

One such contradiction is the existence of 
poverty and unemployment in a prosperous 
and affluent society. All one has to do is see 
the contrast as one would see if one were to 
go into Notting Dale and then were to go to 
South Kensington, Another contradiction 
which exists is the fact of isolation, loneliness 
(a plight not just of the elder members of 
society) despite the fact that London con- 
sists of approximately eight million people. 
How liberal and tolerant is our society when 
one sees how immigrant minority groups are 
pushed around and denied their rights and 
social justice? How tolerant and liberal is 
our society when unmarried mothers do not 
receive the same welfare rights as married 
mothers? 

One does not have to travel far from 
College to see how real the problem is in 
London, Go down on to any tube platform 
and notice the poor unfortunate down-and- 
outs seeking shelter from the elements or 
just resting on a bench for a while before 
they are moved on. Go into Euston Square 
and see the down-and-outs there—many of 
them are alcoholics. Two of them in Euston 
Square are women, yet they are so drawn, 
ill and aged, that they resemble their male 
companions. How compassionate is our 
society when they are avoided as if they had 
a contagious disease—notice how the people 
will walk off the path and on to the grass 
or even the mud so as to bypass one of these 
unfortunate people. Do they stop and help? 
What is wrong with our society when human 
being treats human being in such a way. 


CARE 


LONDON’S SOCIALLY DEPRIVED 


The police move them on and thugs set upon 
them. These people are in need of care but 
not to be shut away from society—they are 
human beings and they do possess welfare 
rights. What good is having rights when 
they can’t be exercised? Social Security send 
out a Giro cheque to these people if they 
have an address—more often in a Church 
Army Hostel. The cheque includes rent and 
pocket money—all the down-and-out receives 
is a food voucher valid only in the hostel, 
which the hostel issued. If these people have 





nowhere to live then they can get immediate 
assistance by a humiliating process of going 
to a Social Security office, and then “beg” 
for that is all that it amounts to, The sixty- 
five pence—which is given out a day has to 
be earned by waiting a hideous amount of 
time. 

It is not only these people who are made 
to suffer from the insanity of our society. 
How compassionate is our society when it 
shuts away people into prisons, psychiatric 
hospitals and hospitals for subnormalities 


(Mongoloid and Spastic patients). What 
chance have these people of returning to a 
“normal” existence once it is known that a 
person had been in a prison or psychiatric 
hospital? The answer to this question is only 
too obvious. Just look around the streets of 
London—see for yourself. Many psychiatric 
patients are outpatients following their re- 
lease but there is no after-care scheme to 
ensure their well being so they fade from 
society and become alcoholics and down-and- 
outs. Surely it is more compassionate to 
return these people to society, accept them 
(instead of rejecting them) and integrate 
them into the community. 

‘vhere must be something fundamentally 
wrong with our society if it can fail to 
remedy the conditions of the block-tenements 
—Southwark being a case in point. Surely 
society has got its priorities wrong if it can 
herd immigrant children into antiquated and 
inadequate schooling facilities where one 
teacher has to cope with classes of greater 
than forty children who may not even under- 
stand very much English. 

Problems like these cannot be pushed under 
the carpet as so many would like us to think. 
he problem is all too real and something 
has to be done. However hard the people at 
‘Care’ can work and dedicate themselves, 
they are fighting a losing battle. Society 
itself has to take the responsibility for 
treating its members as human beings with- 
out exception. 

In the light of what has been written 
about the social problems of London — the 
question arises—what does ‘Care’ stand for? 

Does ‘Care’ and other similar organisations 
carry on their good works and get patted 
on the back by those whose job it is really? 
Do these organisations enable those respon- 
sible to shirk their responsibilities? Or do 
these organisations have other functions, ie. 
—to make people aware of the deprivation 
and injustice within our society? To make 
them aware of the shortcomings of society so 
that the members of society are stirred into 
helping the less fortunate. Their aim would 
be to rock the apathetic society to the very 
base of its foundations by bringing poverty, 
injustice and deprivation to the doorsteps of 
the affluent. 

What organisations like ‘Care’ do is to 
make the strains of society more bearable 
even if it is only by a marginal amount. 


R. D, PRICE. 





“For anyone who believes that the 
city of the future, for anyone who values 
the environment in which we live and 
anyone who is concerned about the air 
we breathe, the defeat of the Greater 
London Council’s plans for a motorway 
box was a significant victory. Though 
parts of the scheme will go ahead, we 
can all chalk up one point for sanity” 

Leslie Huckfield, Labour MP for Nun- 
eaton was speaking at Transport Semin- 
ar organised by the Greater London 
Regional Association of Labour Students 
at the Collegiate Theatre at the Univer- 
sity College London on Tuesday 31 
October. 

He continued: 

“We must rout out the enemy com- 
pletely. Our next step must be to defeat 
and bury the philosophy of Professor 
Colin Buchanan. In his report, Buchanan 
said that we must rebuild our cities to 
accommodate the car. He shied away 
from mentioning the cost of all this and 
his wild schemes would have tied up the 
construction industry for the next fifty 
years, allowing it to do nothing else. 

“The money for his hairbrained road 
schemes is far better spent on more 
deserving projects like schools, hospitals 
and welfare services. The better answer 
for our transport in the city is to make 
the optimum use of all our existing 


ENVIRON 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


transport resources. We already have 
some fine roads and railways and a sys- 
tem of public transport which is the envy 
of the world. Why don’t we use them 
properly? 

“Meanwhile, Central London is grind- 
ing to a halt getting worse day by day. 
Try it for yourself. Ask any taxi driver, 
ask any busman. Going out to see some- 
one for lunch, or keeping any lunchtime 
engagement now becomes a major ad- 
venture and often a major expedition. 

“Surely the next victim will be ITN’s 
new mid-day news programme First 
Report? I admire their courage in trying 
to put on a programme where so many 
people have to get to and from the 
studio in Wells Street in heavily con- 
gested traffic. The programme staff must 
be living on their nerves, chewing at 
their finger nails, hoping people will be 
able to get there. 

“Though the programme lasts for only 
twenty minutes until 1 o'clock, to get 
there and back can be a two hour stint. 
1 do hope that they will not hesitate to 
comment from time to time on how the 


ridiculous traffic snarl ups in Central 
London are affecting their programme 
schedule. In this way I hope they can 
make their contribution in the battle to 
get something done. 

“The answer is surely a fares free, or 
subsidised public transport system and 
some fiercer restrictions on the use of the 
private car in Central London. T am not, 
I repeat not, in favour of imposing any 
more charges on the motorist. He is pay- 
ing enough already. Any Central London 
congestion tax or higher parking meter 
dues simply favour the businessman who 
can put it on his expenses. The ordinary 
working man has to carry the can all the 
same and will just dig deeper in his 
pocket. 

“Outside the cities, the private car is 
fine and has conferred a tremendous 
mobility on the man-in-the-street and I 
want him to be able to use it to the full, 
but for there to be life in the centre of 
our cities in the future he may have to 
have some restraint imposed upon him”. 

Actually Les Huckfield and Ron 
Pepper. the Headmaster of Thomas Cal- 


ton School, and member of the Regional 
Council of the Labour Party’s Study 
Group on Transport, both said a great 
deal more than this. The press release 
does not reflect the balance of what Les 
Huckfield actually said. As it comes over, 
the press release was for an audience not 
too well informed or inclined to think 
about the political problems of Metro- 
politan transport, whereas the audience 
at the meeting, some 20-30 and not all 
students, was well informed on the sub- 
ject and inclined as were the speakers to 
favour public transport and demand sub- 
sidies for new public transport invest- 
ment at least equal to those given for 
roads, 

The most significant point here is that 
the cost per mile of the Victoria Line is 
about one-third to half that of the same 
length of four-lane urban motorway, 
whereas it carries traffic equivalent to an 
eleven-lane motorway. This point was 
made by Ron Pepper, who has been 
active in ‘Homes before Roads’ cam- 
paigning and calculates that 1,000,000 
people would live in an area affected by 
the noise of the planned urban motorway 
network. He laid it on the line that in the 
event of a Labour win in the GLC 
elections this coming April the Ringways 
one and two will be abandoned. 
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UGM NEWS ED. 


YES FOLKS, ITS... 


the Union General Laugh La, (dateline 24th Oct.). Once 


again the tact that there wasn’t a quorum was overlook- 
ca, Obviously someone forgot to ao a headcount. 1 aid 
and incmumg a yery generous ‘overlook’ hactor arrived 
at 150, An. soc. mage it 120 but probably they refused to 
count any bureaucrats, Perhaps tne unusually good turn- 
out was due to the hordes of Kolk Club fans wno turned 
up screaming tor the blood of Daye (Mr. ‘1.¥.) Meneer 
arter discovermg that as well as paying a yearly subserip- 
tion, they had to tork up at the door, tne Admuniscraaye 
Vice rresiaent seemed unaware of this, but was certain 
in the knowledge tnat next year a “Season ‘Vicket” would 
replace the subscription, thus elevating the level ot the 
proceedings trom that of a Soho strip joint to Liverpool St. 
Station. (N.B. you still have to pay on the door). 

Atter a quick round of elecuons, we moved on to the 
Council report and recommendations. Highlight of this 
was Lord tasterman’s stand against motion 4(u1), that the 
Union subsidise the cost’s involved in the transport of 
foodstutfs tor the Union Grocery shop. In scenes vaguely 
reminiscent of Custers Last Stand, our valiant ‘hero pro- 
ceeded to outline his obections ito the Union: subsidising 
the shop at all. Fighting desperately to the last, he went 
down amid a hail of order-paper-darts, and shouts of 
“take him off” and “boring”! ‘the amendment was de- 
feated. 

Next bright spot was the Vietnam Vigil. Amid scenes 
of unprecedented confusion (even for a UGM) the motion 
was defeated, mainly because of what seemed to be an 
internal Marxist dispute. The question being whether the 
International Socialists be struck out of the motion by the 
Trotskyites or vice versa or something like that, theyr’e ail 
the same anyway. The general mood of the audience was 
neatly encapsulated by Mr. Eastermann when on being 
asked to oppose the motion, politely declined, giving as 
his reason “It’s all a load of cobblers”. Strong language 
indeed! Yet mild by comparison to the vituperation and 


A. J. P. TAYLOR LECTURE 


POWER AND 
SURVIVAL SARs s¥er 


Dr, Taylor’s lecture on Tuesday, October 31st was a prime ex- 
ample of how history is not a mere learning of blocks of fact. 
Paradoxically Dr. Taylor obviously does know great blocks of 
fact but this does not hinder his amazing lecture technique. The 
facts come out in a well-paced, well-toned flow, interpolated with 
startling interpretation; he is easy to listen to and remember 
even when he diverts our attention in many ways at once. 

His historical method is conventional, A detached observa- 
tion of the flow of events is essential, together with insatiable 
curiosity and continual doubt about sources. Dr. Taylor has 
been criticised widely for his radical views but he has remained 
adamant, backing up his argument with concrete evidence, It 
is infuriating to be so soundly thwarted but the fact is that Dr. 
‘Taylor has been studying history since the tender age of nine 
and “knows his stuff”, 

It all began when he emptied his local library of all the his- 
torical novels he could find and read them. Soon after he took 
his first degree at Oxford the Second W.W. broke out and post- 
graduate work was not immediately possible. Since that time, Dr. 
Taylor has held lectureships in Manchester, Vienna and in New 
Brunswick, Canada. He has also written many articles and re- 
views for Beaverbrook newspapers and is now Director of the 
Beaverbrook library, besides holding other positions at some Bri- 
tish Universities, notably University College. 

Dr. Taylor's main interest has been the struggle for power in 
recent Europe. His Tuesday lunchtime lecture presented Stalin 
as a historical figure, 20 years after his death when concrete 
evidence must often be supplanted by guesswork, as we shall 
probably never see the archives of the Russian revolution. The 
intimacies of Stalin’s mind and personality are “impossible to 
unwind” but reasoned guesses can be made, About the latter 
part of Stalin's life. ca. 1930 till his death, Dr, Taylor says That 
he was not a megalomaniac but a victim of a series of events 
which pushed him into being a leader of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Both Lenin and Trotsky feared the power of Stalin us an 
executor of power and as one who knew precisely the inside 
machinery of the Party, and pressurised him so he was forced 
to claim more and more power in order to survive politically 
and physically. It was quite possible according to Taylor, that 
the apparently unforward massacre of the Party leaders, which 
Stalin authorised, was a final bid for survival, and not the action 
of a madman.’ Taylor holds the same view about Hitler who 
rose from peasantry to power as Stalin did and became caught 
up in the wheel of power and survival. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Taylor attributes unrestful 
struggles in all spheres of life to those in power. Just as unrest 
in Russia in the early 1900s was caused by the aristocrats sup- 
ression of the proletariat, so student unrest is caused by anoth- 
er struggle for power, He condones student participation in all 
matters concerning the running of colleges except on examina- 
tion boards but would like to see the academic world become 
more elitist, Few people should be taken from a wider range 
which will necessitate a complete change of primary and sec- 
ondary education, 

Dr. Taylor summed up his own life in a few words: 
Born suffered—and not yet dead!” As we discovered on Tues- 
day, this radical historian is certainly not yet dead. 


NEWS 


verbal recrimination that followed the defeat of the said 
motion. (After the defeat of part one, £20 to some organ- 
isation known as the “Vietnam Solidarity Committee’ 
voice was heard to proclaim “What sort of git are you” 
and following the defeat of the rest of the motion, its pro- 
poser came out with the statement “How did he manage 
to balls that up” and “who’s paying him anyway”, both 
remarks are believed to have been aimed at the Chairman 
of the meeting. 

The meeting finished off with half a dozen amend- 
ments for the November N.U.S. conference, which due to 
the sharp witted action of those attending blocked an 
attempt to pass all under an ‘Omnibus vote’. However all 
were carried, although much to the detriment of Mr. 
Maizel’s tonsils as he had to read out the relevant sections 
to be amended approximately half a dozen times before 
everyone had grasped what each meant. (Wouldn't it be 
easier to print the section with it’s amendment?). The 
final motion on Canteen. prices narrowly escaped from 
having a P. John’s type ‘tied to the board and lodgings 
element’ clause tied to it, being finally passed intact in) its 
original form as proposed by none other than the EAVP. 

Battle was adjourned until the 7th November, one of 
the highlights of which will be the Union’s new financial 
arrangements nudge nudge — say no more. A good time 
was had by all — all 150 that is the other 5,850 students 
either being too bloody apathetic or too concerned with 
stuffing their faces to turn up. 

P.S. Question for student's of Constitutional Law, If an 
elected committee holds a general meeting of the ‘elector- 
ate’, and not enough turn up to constitute a quorum, are 
they entitled to carry on with that meeting and to put 
resolutions to™a vote? 

P.P.S. Another question for students of Constitutional 
Law. If the answer to P.S. is “no they cannot hold that 
meeting” surely they would be forced to suspend all acti- 
vities until such time that a quorum was reached... ? 

Answers on a postcard please to Lord Gnome, Pi Office. 


PEST NEWS ED. 


SON OF 
SUPER MAC 


PEST, the young radical Tory group at U.C., managed the 
considerable coup of persuading a Cabinet Minister to speak to 
them, The Minister in question was Mr. Maurice MacMillan, Sec- 
retary of State for Employment and Productivity, and son of 
Harold MacMillan, onetime Prime Minister, Addressing a meet- 
ing of 30, including 2 ‘observers’ from Soc. Soc, and another 
gentleman who seemed to have wandered in from the National 
Front, Mr. MacMillan provided us with an interesting run down 
on the functions of his department. As well we were treated 
to an entertaining description of the so-called Security. Pre- 
cautions which are meant to surround Cabinet Ministers. Also 
included were his opinions on the insecurity of Chequers, 
where apparently anyone with a rifle with telescopic sights 
can... (we would like to interrupt this article to announce 
that PI is the first student paper to have been served with a 
‘D. Notice’), 

Maurice MacMillan has had a chequered political career. Dur- 
ing his father’s term of ofifice he was not given any appointment 
because of the obvious accusation of nepotism. With the Tory 
return to power in 1970 he found himself as an outsider in a 
similar position to which Heath found himself in during the 
50’s and early 60’s. Heath was the meritocrat who had risen into 
the highest ranks of the Conservative Party only to find him- 
self isolated among the upper-middle class leadership. With the 
so-called Heath Revolution the tables were turned and MacMil- 
lan was able to rise free of family ties, but now finding himself 
as the outsider among the “Heathmen”. Last April his big break 
came, He succeeded the unfortunate Robert Carr, who seems to 
attract trouble as does a dustbin flies. So great was the mess 
(Railwayman’s Strike etc.) that MacMillan was chosen, as a 
noted soft-liner. 

Mr. MacMillan’s talk represented this change in policy by the 
Government, from seeking a policy of confrontation with the 
Unions, to a policy of conciliation, it was brought out by the con- 
tinuation of the so called ‘Chequer’s Talks’ the same week. He 
went to great lengths to stress that his department was not the 
“enemy camp” it was so often seen as, providing us with a for- 
midable batch of figures to show that the D.E.P.’s role in con- 
ciliation was more important than ever. Mr. MacMillan also pro- 
nounced his optimism for the success of the Tripartite talks, 
basing his faith on the fact that all parties were in agreement 
over the basic issues. Both sides want higher rates of growth, 
wage increases geared to the lower paid and have committed 
themselves to cut cost-price inflation. Yet with the advantage 
of hindsighi, we can see that the gaps were even wider than 
Mr. MacMillan expected, when the talks resumed. The talk was 
a very reasonable one, there being no attempt to insult the 
Pest’s intelligences, although some area’s were vey noticeably 
kept clear of, which was fair enough as due warning had been 
given. 

Mr. MacMillan’s courtesy to his audience was not matched by a 
previously mentioned individual who had ensconced himself 
replete with Barclays Folder next to him. During question time 
Mr. MacMillan was pre-empted in answering an ecologist with the 
emphatic statement that ‘Pakistani’s don’t vote the (British) 
Government in”, Later on the same thing happened again, this 
time after the conversation had moved on to Midland Cold Stor- 
age et al., with certain noises being heard to imply that the 
Industrial Relation’s Act should be brought under the Criminal 
Law. To the relief of all, these outbursts were completely ig- 
nored, Yet this display of gross bad manners in talking across 
a speaker is absolutely inexcusable, and must have caused a 
great deal of embarrassment to the Pest committee 









SPi 
CORRUPTION EXPOSE 


As prophesied, Spi returns with meat for the grilling. Read 
on people and satiate. 

Corruption in the Union lurks! (What else is new?). Evidently 
one of the largest associated societies of the Union has, under 
the innocent guidance of its President, been charging a mem- 
bership fee, Technically all students of U.C, are automatically 
members of such societies. The 25p fee for this particular society 
now has to be conveniently regarded as a season ticket charge 
to all their performances—which amounts to 10p less per 
occasion. Mother-hen Unien had in the meantime been unknow- 
ingly (naturally) harbouring the criminals. To reveal the name 
of the society would be too cruel for those concerned as such 
a dastardly scheme could only have been a manifestation of 
innocent ignorance—and what have I got against Folk Soc 
anyway? 


ok 

Now unfolds the sad but true story of the fate of one of our 
academic departments. Set up three years ago, the International 
Relations Dept. will be disbanded three years hence, this year 
being the last for accepting undergraduates. The pity is a 
great one as U.C. is the only college offering this specialist 
degree in the U.K.—with the new behavioural approach too. 
One reason sympathisers will have to believe is a lack of 
college funds for “within the competitive bargaining system of 
the committees in making grants and recommending appoint- 
ments and promotions, there was no place for a small unre- 
presented unit which had no deals to make, nothing to offer 
anyone except the value of its work”. Perhaps the matter might 
best be referred to the department's research unit—the Centre 
for Analysis of Conflict. The epitaph comes from that charis- 
matic college vice-regent, the Lord Annan, who was heard to 
gurgle: “We (the Provost) would like to see the course con- 
tinue”. 


* 

Found myself lodged amongst Boring Idiots a couple of days 
and one hour ago, and happened to glance at the NUS Statutory 
Bills, which of course just happened to be around. According 
to the Night Assemblies Joke (to be subtly explained) no 
gathering of more than 1,000 students shall be in assembly 
after the chime of 12 midnight (something to do with preserva- 
tion of virtue). Now what, you ask yourself, has all this got to 
do with the fact that at the annual NUS Conferences, large 
gatherings of students (more than 1,000 to be precise) stew 
collectively in constitutional ecstasy until the official dismissal 
time of 1 am... . like a pal of mine from Parkhurst used to 
say (I heard that) “Where lawlessness is bliss, ’tis folly to do 
otherwise”. Another hilarious publication shoved my way 
was ‘Felix’, the paper product of Imperial. Despite a NUS 
resolution to boycott Barclays, displayed prominently in ‘Felix’ 
was... yes... a Barclays advert! (the only readable item in 
the mag at that). When questioned, their itor pronounced 
with a wide grin: “Imperial policy is not NUS policy”. His 
view is clear in black and white. 





* 

The field of sports has been extravagantly discredited by 
betting, fixing, polities, terrorism—whatever the trendy move- 
ment of the day. In the last week at U.C. we have witnessed. 
yet another foul—SEX, Unknown to the uncorrupted masses, the 
Zoology Department held a mixed football match. Not to be 
outsexed, the De Morgan Soc. tackled a mixed rugby affair. 
Both transgressions occurred at Regents Park. Whether the 
goals of such play are an expression of passing human fancies 
or a growing awareness of sexual samesmianship, only no one 
knows. 


* 

Passing orderly littered tables in the Upper Refectory the 
other day, Mrs. Morgan (Catering Officer) scrutinised the 
guilty Soc Soc pamphlets concerning Refectory price rises. So 
enraged was the fair lady by the disarming untruths she 
espied, that she ordered her merry band to tear up the 
libellous literature as fast as they were put out. Mrs. you see, 
says that the rise in prices is a myth, and like all myths, this 
tends to be disbelieved. 


* 

Before I vanish from the page, I think it’s worth mentioning 
that the dedicated staff of Pi have agreed to a resolution 
hanning the publication of pictures liable to evoke pulses of 
negative libido in readers. You may therefore have noticed that 
the face of Reeve Alderson no longer graces his sports page, 
and, until Pete Johns (who?) learns to stretch his scintillating 
memoirs to the required volume, his visage will continue to be 
published with our apologies. SPI. 

Shalom. JONN LEEDHAM. 


The Post Grad Association was formed because when Jane 
Flint and I attended the PG conference at Oxford two years 
ago, we, the second largest PG college in Britain, came out 
looking rather parochial to say the least. 

Now we have a strong constitution of our own, and by 
getting a couple of changes in the Union Constitution, we’ve 
got a strong position from which to look after the PGs’ inter- 
ests. But we are nothing like as organised and strong as at 
least 6 other PG Associations, all (except for Cambridge) are 
smaller than we are. Cambridge PGA has its own building, and 
runs courses for foreign students who need to brush up their 
English, créches for PGs’ kids, ete. 

All PGA committees are full time students in their own 
right, and have their own work to do. There are no Sabbaticals 
among us! So we are limited in what we can do, and how we 
can function. But we rely on you to make the PGA ino anything 
worthwhile. We can’t come out and find you. We don’t know 
who you are, where you are or what your problems, if any, are. 
But you know where we are (4th Floor Union and our mail 
box) and there’s a regular column from us in Pi. 

So, it’s your job to get in touch with us. Already a couple of 
Departments have been in touch and as far as possible we have 
acted as intermediaries in settling, or helping to sort out 
“areas of conflict” between PGs and professors. Often PGs 
feel that if they broach their departmental problems to their 
prof, they will engender his disapproval and get themselves 
discriminated against. So that’s where we can help, by sitting 
in between the two parties and keeping everything impersonal. 

But that’s not all, what about accommodation, PGs’ kids, 
demonstrating fees, working space. If enough students come to 
us with problems, we can see dept. heads, or even the college 
administration, and form a pressure group. With one-fifth of 
the college inhabitants behind us, we should get something 
done. 
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DIMBLEBY LECTURE : 


CHERISH THEM — EVEN THE HAIRIEST 

On the 31st October, the Provost, Lord Annan, gave the 
inaugural Dimbleby Lecture on BBC 1. In a masterly speech he 
reviewed the role of the Universities today. Starting with 
the negative aspects he dealt with the various criticisms and 
troubles which beset us — political controversy, allocation of 
resourees, “demo’s” and long hair, efficiency and vocational 
training. All these were suitably dealt with in a carefully 
reasoned argument. 

Not content with this, Lord Annan went on to expound on 
the positive side of Universities, starting with the practical 
aspects he continued with the philosophical concepts on which 
they are based, throwing in a few new ideas for good measure. 
The main theme of the philosophy is criticism, penetrating 
but constructive. 

The lecture was the work of an academic in fighting spirit, 
coming into the atitack against those who would ask “What are 
universities for anyway?” Those who ask this and who heard 
Lord Annan, were told in no uncertain terms what they were 
for and why we need them. Moreover, the Lecture did much 
to improve the Student “image”. Let’s hope Mrs. Thatcher 
got the message. 

Thanks, Noel! 

EXTRACTS FROM “WHAT ARE UNIVERSITIES 
FOR ANYWAY?” 

“|. the university is the most important piece on the chess 
board. Some people want to move it this way and others that, 
but you shouldn’t decide which way unless you understand what 
a university is for.” 

“Today I hear Members of Parliament referring to universi- 
ties as expensive ivory towers, and demanding that they be 
made more productive so that more students can be processed 
through them like battery hens — if you can process a hen 
through a tower.” 

“Some people even bristle at long hair... 1 can't imagine 
why. I like them looking like Cavaliers rather than Round- 
heads.” 

“Nothing has happened in our universities remotely compar- 
able to the violence that has shattered so many American 
universities and has wrecked the Free University of Berlin 
physically and intellectually, Out of fifty University institutions 
in Britain no more than a dozen have been mildly disturbed 

. today students are no longer legal infants. Parliament 
made them adults. A contemporary of mine, a member 
of the Cambridge rugger team got rather over-excited returning 
from an away match and broke up the train and was expelled 
from the university for a year, Today students at Cambridge 
who break up hotels are sent to jail, because they are adults. 
I daresay that's justice. But I can’t help remembering that 
my exuberant contemporary later became a professor and then 
a Vice-Chancellor.” 

“Never neglect your students, so as to promote your own 
career, listen to them; treat them as equals who are not so 
far along the road as yourself, welcome as many as you can 
of those who want your friendship, and cherish them — even 
the hairiest”. 

“.. . . Its a mistaken kindness to make higher education 
available to anyone who says he wants it, regardless of his 
ability to benefit from it. That’s what happened in the City 
University of New York, and it’s cruel because a student who 
yasn't learnt to read books and express himself ends, not 
through his own fault, humiliated by failure.” 

“I wonder whether it wouldn’t be better if a third of the time 
spent by a student reading science, medicine or engineering 
were spent learning how to relate it to the world of affairs”. 

a . I agree with Mrs, Thatcher that the polys and the 
colleges of advanced education should now be given priority. 
I hope she will see 'that mandatory grants are available for 
students who cannot meet university requirements, For sub- 
degree courses are just as important as degree work. But 
such expansion will end in total confusion if ‘the curriculum 
in polytechnics becomes indistinguishable from what the uni- 
versity does, or if colleges of advanced education try to do what 
polytechnics should be doing”. 

“Universities exist to promote the life of ‘the mind, They 
should create and discover new knowledge and this they do 
through reflection and research. They also exist to transmit to 
each generation high culture. Whatever at a given time is 
thought to make men ‘and women civilised, what ever is thought 
to be intellectually important and of concern to society, they 
teach to their students. Universities do what is too difficult 
for other places to do.” 

“Don’t confuse contemplation with idleness. Contemplation 
for even a few hours a day is the hardest kind of work known 
to me. It demands intense self discipline, intense concentra- 
tion . , . . Without contemplation in universities we will not 
get the really penetrating criticism... .” 

x the wisdom which a university can give is essentially 
its way of life, its tone of voice. The university can deal only 
in one currency, reason, It doesn't exclude passion, the con- 
viction is born of the dispassionate study which has led you 
to your conclusion.” 

“The intellect. That is what universities exist for. 
else is secondary.” 

“Let us remember the words of Dr. Arnold of Rugby , .. . ‘No 
one ought to meddle with universities who does not know them 
well and love them well’.” 





Everything 


TOM CONWAY. 














Mr. A. Cox, author of 
the Cox plan for the long- 
term development of — the 
College, presented his lat- 
est proposals at an open 
staff-meeting on 24th Octo- 
ber. These concern the use 
of the £7m. offered to Col- 
lege by the U.G.C.,  des- 
cribed last issue, to provide 
the buildings necessary to 
implement the changes aris- 
ing from the amalgamation 
of the Royal Free Hospital 
Medical School with 
UCHMS. The offer was 
made on the condition that 
UC would carry out the 
building on the Rectangle. 
Mr. Cox’s brief was to de- 
termine whether the REF/ 


TODD REPORT 


be demolished). He conclu- 
ded that the proposals could 
be implemented without 
prejudicing further expan- 
sion. The actual recommen- 
dations made, summarised 
below, were of the broadest 
nature: no details of the 
building design or the nec- 


UC proposals could be im-| essary ‘decanting’ —- were 
plemented on the Rectangle | mentioned. 

without jeopardising future 

development or detracting THE FROROSA LS 
from the environment. In| 1. Demolish the huts 


around the South Junction 
and 26, Gordon Street (a 
listed building), This can- 
not be done until decanting 


his approach, Mr. Cox did 
not consider only medical 
expansion and short-term 
improvement, but tried to 


derive a plan which incor-| space is available in Wo- 
porates immediate needs| burn Square or the Wates 
with rationalisation to al-| Building. 


2. Erect a deck on_ this 
site at the level of the South 
Cloister floor, and on it a 
single-storey building for 
social purposes (replacing 
the Gym and Garage). The 
deck would be open-air and 
linked to the South Cloister 
and the Refectory. Then 
build a 7-storey block east 
from the South Junction to 
accommodate all those pre- 
viously in huts, Egyptology 
and the D.M.S. Watson Lib- 


low more coherent develop- 
ment of the available, and 
limited, space in future. 
At the meeting, Mr. Cox 
described a plan which 
would result in a long term 
increase in floor-space of 33 
per cent, without interfer- 
ing with the outer (listed) 
buildings: as well as 11,000 
sq. m. for medical expansion 
16,000 sq. m. would be pro- 
vided for other uses. (This 
is slightly more than would 


C.L.F. WHERE ARE 


When leaving the rear of the Union building, the more ob- 
servant of you may have noticed that a rooftop extension is 
in the process of being built behind the tunnel of the old 
Chemistry Department. This construction is at present the 
centre of a controversy centring on the Glass-Blowing Depart- 
ment. Mr. E, G. Roberts, the head of this department, which 
is a part of the Chemistry Department, contacted “Pi” last 
week and enquired whether we were interested in the purpose 
of this extension, and the effect it would have when complete. 
We went round to interview Mr. Roberts and uncovered what 
can only be described as a farcical situation. 

We were shown into Mr. Roberts’ laboratory where he pointed 
out ‘the windows |to us. Within two feet of the panes was a 
partially constructed wall belonging to the aforementioned 
construction. It was obvious that when completed the wall 
would prevent the windows from being opened to any great 
extent; that it would almost entirely block off the room’s only 
source of natural light; and most important, that it would 
greatly restrict the flow of air in and out of the laboratory. 
This will necessitate installing a big ventilation system be- 
cause glass-blowing, by its nature, poisonous nitrous fumes 
are produced which somehow have to be expelled — requires 
a constant and free flow of air. 

We considered this bad enough until an already ludicrous 
situation was rendered worse by the revelation that the exten- 
tion is for the Housmann Room. This is in addition to the coffee 
rooms above and at the other side of the department! 

Mr. Roberts, moreover, as he cannot use the Housmann Room 
where the plans were on display, was not informed of them 
until their finalisation. Since then it has taken from June to 
achieve action amongst those in authority, who are now con- 
sidering transferring the laboratory to new premises. 

We think this is shabby treatment of the department, whose 
members are professionals, Mr, Roberts having been at UC since 
1946, and would like to see swift and positive action. However, 
the question will still remain as to how such a ridiculous 
situation could arise in the first place? 








SHENLEY: ROOM FOR A CHANGE-AT LAST? 


Sixteen years of bitter struggle and controversy is soon to 
be ended when the first sod is turned over in preparation 
for the building of the much talked about Shenley changing 
rooms. 

Despite a shortage of funds to meet the estimate of £137,0000, 
President Pete Johns is keen to see building ‘started before 
costs rise any further. At present, the Union is short of either 
£30,000 or £44,000, depending on whether a capital grant is 
received from the University Grants Committee. 

So far funds have been received from two main sources, 
the gravel digging royalties netting £75,000, and a grant from 
College of £25,000, supplemented by a further offer of £10,000 
from the Provost, following negotiations with Dr. Gordon Hall 
chairman of the Shenley Property Committee, 

When plans were originally submitted to U.G.C., they agreed 
‘to pay for the furniture jand fitments, and contribute towards 
the fees — if the total cost of the development was less than 
£72,000. Thirteen months ago, when the plans were pub- 
lished, the estimated cost was £118,000. It has risen further 
so that the U.G.C. ceiling is now a miserly 50 per cent of the 
actual cost. 

U.G.C, advised a system of staggered kick-offs to allow 
smaller facilities to be built. But, they overlooked the fact 
that Shenley is eighteen miles from college and that stagger- 


ing timetables would cause problems in coach finances, More- 
over, it could wreck the social life of sport which is vital to 
Rugby, for example, As this way out is thus unacceptable, 
the U.G.C. may not even grant anything. 

Whan can be done? Despite a shortage of funds, the first 
sod will be turned on either 15th or 22nd of November, de- 
pending on the builders, C. Hunt & Son. In the time that 
building is in progress, Pete Johns is ‘confident that the deficit 
will have been made up. The Union is committed, claims 
Dr. Hall, to matching the College grant. 

Possible sources of benefaction, which are being investigated 
include Arsenal F.C., who use the facilities at Shenley for 
training and playing youth team matches. They in turn, are 
approaching Sir Isaac Wolfson to enquire whether he would help 
with the cost of building. 

Arsenal pay £5,000 for the annual use of the facilities and 
this could be used to pay off any debt the Union incurs 
whilst trying to raise the deficit. However, a committee for 
the further development of Shenley may be set up to attract 
further income and so that money may be diverted directly 
there. This, notwithstanding, Mr. Johns says that the Union 
could borrow from the Accommodation reserve fund which 
is nearly worth £275,000, to settle debts. He stresses, however, 
that the extra money is not a problem, but inflation is. 





ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


be in Autumn, 1974. Com- 
pletion might then be in 
six or seven years after this. 

Members of staff raised a 
number of more _ specific 
points during the following 
discussion: these included 
the plight of the newly- 
equipped M.R.C. Neural 
Functions Unit in Foster 
Court: the problem of car- 
parking: whether the UGC 
would provide additional 
funds should inflation cause 
a large increase in costs: the 
quality of the new accom- 
modation: the effect of dis- 
ruption caused by the de- 
molition and building on 
student-intake, and the de- 
molition of 26, Gordon St., 
a listed building. As this 
list shows, many of — the 
questioners had doubts 
about specific suggestions 
made by Mr, Cox. In his 
question, however, Sir Ber- 
nard Katz seemed to sug- 
gest that providing the pre- 
clinical space on the rec- 
tangle was wrong in prin- 


rary. 

3. Move the inhabitants 
of Foster Court to Woburn 
Square; demolish Foster 
Court and the D.M.S. Wat- 
son Library and erect three 
blocks, running north-south 
on the cleared site. The two 
larger blocks would be 
linked to one another and to 
Biological Sciences, provid- 
ing all the space needed for 
medical expansion. The 
third building would house 
those returning from Wo- 
burn Square. — Pedestrian 
routes would be via walk- 
ways. above ground-level, 
connecting the new build- 





ings to those already pre-|ciple, as future free-space 
sent. would be jeopardised. 
Mr. Cox argued that| Thus, it is not yet possi- 


building on the north-south 
axis, as described would al- 
low for future expansion, 
simply by extending 
these blocks or by adding 
new ones in the same pat- 
tern. (It also gives maxi- 
mum access to sunlight)! 
The time-scale of these 
operations was not clearly 
defined: work could not be- 
gin until decanting space 
was available, which might 


YOU? 

? 
WE LL. WHC ly READS PU ins about the 
peculiar bias our student newspaper seems to have developed, 
“A picture of Adolph Hitler on the front page might be more 
in keeping with its image.” As a result she invited me 
to write some kind of critique. 

At first, I thought of questioning the logic of having a fea- 
ture article in headlines, with “news” hidden away in the centre 
pages. Then J puzzled over the obvious naivety of certain 
reporters in their “interpretation” of so-called facts. I decided, 
however, that these criticisms might be purely subjective. I 
therefore resolved to approach the public of UCL and ascer- 
tain what was felt to be PI’s image. The question asked 
produced many comments, some reasoned, some light-hearted 
and others highly ambiguous in their intention. 

“What do you think about PI?” 

“I don’t know what to say about PI, I never read it”. 

“Not enough pictures,” 

“Too boring to read, too hard to use as bog paper.” 

“PI needs stop press for latest news, comic strips and free 
gifts (like balloons that go ‘PPPTFT"’).” 

“No,” 

“Confusing and boring layout.” 

“Problem page needed — ‘Dear Auntie PI. .... ae 

“Need for outside writers to contribute,” 

“Large breasts don't seem to hit the front pages any more.” 

“Pictures often irrelevant to the article they accompany.” 

“Too many pictures of Pete Johns.” 

“I like PI, it’s FREE!” 

“Why can’t we have a cartoon and puzzle page just like the 
Beano.” 

Having made an attempt to analyse the various remarks, I 
felt the following points emerged. 

PI should try to mix a little humour occasionally with the 
mass of often boring feature articles that usually appear. 
Photographers might try to learn from the popular sensa- 
tionalism of the more widely read newspapers. Some of 
the more controversial contemporary figures could be invited 
to write for PI, Finally, my own point, PI reporters should 
not only make some attempt to “get the facts straight”, but 
also to get all the relevant facts. 

It is apparent that in any one session there are only going 
to be a certain number of students writing for PI. It is also 
clear that the amount of ground covered is fairly limited. 
Criticisms? They ‘are easily made. Solutions are hardly ever 
presented. The context of Pi’s situation is complex with many 
contingent variables. This has the consequence of editorial diffi- 
culties. There is only one real solution, and only you can decide 
‘it for yourself. CHRIS RAY. 


ble to predict whether Col- 
lege will accept the offer: 
Professional Board — will 
make its decision in Decem- 
ber. 

Union policy will be to 
press for the additional 


block D, mentioned above, 
to provide the facilities now 
in 25, Gordon St. Thus all 
the Union buildings would 
be on one site, in the centre 
of the College. 














COME TOGETHER WITH 


DATAMATCH 
THE ESTABLISHED AND INEXPENSIVE 
WAY TO CHOOSE YOUR 
PERFECT DATES 


FREE questionnaire from Datamatch, 
40 Ives St., London, S.W.3. 01-584-3663. 











6—PI, November 9, 1972 


Dear Jane, 

Ignoring libellous letters and exploding eco-activists I arrived 
at the Motor Show. The fact that the stands were not yet com- 
pleted, the floor was strewn with television cables to trip 
over, and the cars were adorned with scantily-clad comely 
maidens in no way distracted me from my task of surveying 
what the motor industry has to offer. 

Last year it was a lack of wholly new models, or new ones 
that are not worth buying till the Mk. III arrives .. . they are 
still there! But in amongst them are as usual a selection of really 
desirable beasts, amongst them two new Ferraris, one of them 
the mid-engined 195 mph Berlinetta Boxer (BB to its friends!). 
Rolls-Royce/Bentley offer the most luxurious cars, the new long 
wheelbase model demolishing my objection to the inadequate 
leg room in the back... 

The whole theme of this show is the entry into Europe. The 
ears being shown are designed to attract sales all over the 
continent. The British manufacturers recognise the fact that 
they must produce cars that are competitive with the continen- 
tal opposition both here and on their own ground if they are 
to survive, And their survival, since they are the largest industry 
in this country, is of no small importance. That is until some- 
thing can be found to replace the motor car and the millions 
of jobs and prosperity it provides. 

Of interest is the movement towards safety by some of the 
manufacturers. Headlight wiper/washer units (what's the point 
of good lights if they're covered in sh... you know what?) 
and strengthening of doors and bodywork to withstand impact 
on normal size cars is ‘all of far more immediate use than 
populating the roads with oversized juggernauts as the Ameri- 
cans would have us do, However too many cars still fall down 
in the spheres of brakes, steering and suspension, and too many 
drivers on ability. 

So, having cogitated on all that in ithe bar, I trotted on. Aha, 


MOTOR SHOW 
FIATING AROUND 


so the Maserati still seems ideally suited to the short legged 
long armed driver and Alfa Romeo’s superb little Alfasud is 
spoiled by ugly, exposed hinges on the boot... I bet they’re 
not there when it goes on sale later this year. Renault’s little 5 
seems a nice little car, and Fiat’s 130 coupe is really beautiful, 
and so on. 

The Renault 5 has fibreglass plastic shields which should be 
able to withstand minor knocks without marking and also the 
attack of stones. There really must be a better way of repairing 
roads than to chew them up, lay smelly, boiling tar and add 
loose chippings. Then sit back land wait for the poor unsuspecting 
motorists to throw them at each other (ten points a broken 
windscreen, five for chipped bodywork), scatter them, and hope- 
fully roll some of them into the road surface, which is the object 
of the exercise! 

Apart from frayed tempers and tyres it seems such a waste 
of good chippings. 

Which brings one to salt, Wandering round the Motor Show 
(I'm back folks!) it’s nice to see a large number of manufac- 
turers offering some sort of protection against corrosion. AND 
ABOUT TIME TOO! Thank you! So hopefully if you do buy one 
of this year’s crop it might last a few years longer . . . that is 
always assuming it wasn’t left out in a field at some stage in 
its life and hasn’t got rust there already! 

What stands out, Jag’s V12 is outstanding value, Citroen’s 


S.M. a super car and their GS really practical. But the thought 
of it all is beginning to bring that tired feeling back to my feet 
and once round Earl's Court is enough! 

Most of the cars will try to keep you dry in British rain and 
not overheat in the South of France nor fall apart on Chausee 
Deformee, Similarly several of the companies are sprouting 
European managers and European models (cars, you fooll), for 
example Ford's Capri. Many of the switches have international 
signs instead of lettering, and works manuals are appearing in 
all Janguages. Pretty soon there will be one in Melanesia giving 
advice on what to do if ‘machin belong mekim lecktrick go 
buggerimup’ (dynamo goes wrong!!) 

So that was the motor show, overcrowded, full of spare gear 
jever knobs, cigarette lighter elements (people do borrow ‘the 
most peculiar things), a few new cars and the rest; the mixture 
as before. Talking of new cars we tested the Fiat 128 Rallye. Like 
all ‘the Fiats our model was bright yellow, ‘had black go-faster 
stripes down the side and proved irresistible to the gentlemen 
of the constabulary, who took one earful of its exhaust roar, 
quick squint at its colour and promptly stopped it five times in 
a weekend! ... all just checking ... and Pi can pay the fine. 
That, combined with a difficult gearchange, and not entirely 
comfortable seats did detract from the car. On the other hand 
the fact that it goes like stink and has enough acceleration. to 
make overtaking safer, plus good steering and brakes does make 
it fun even if Mini Cooper and 1275 GT owners don’t take to 
being left behind!!! 

Allied to this are intermitlent wipers, which do an excellent 
job in drizzle and good lights, Good back seats, roomy boot and 
good lights all help to make this an attractive car... but please 
take off the stripes. 

By the way, how do you change the alternator belt? 


GEORGE REMINGTON 


aaa, 


Have you heard of Moral Re-Armament or 
MRA as it is more intimately referred to? 
Perhaps you never have; but really that is 
not important. I would like to show you how 
much or how little you have in common 
with their outlook and attitude towards life. 


First let us begin by asking a very broad 
question like, do you believe in the need for 
war as a means of international conciliation? 
Tf you do not “Believe in the need for 
war” then immediately you are in line with 
what I see to be one of the objectives of 
MRA. Okay, so this is not really what one 
might call remarkable, but what is important 
is the degree to which the objective is act- 
ively adhered to. 

A second objective might be how many 
people do you know, do you in fact dislike? 
This dislike being based upon your mis- 
understanding or as a direct function of your 
own pride and often bigoted sense of what 
is right. Given that your dislike is a function 
of your own pomposity, then how much 
would self-admission of this point reconcile 
you to each other? 

These two open questions can be regarded 
as central to MRA. They are not sophisticated 
and of course neither are they unique; many 
churches whether Christian, Muslim, Hindu, 
or a civilised country would recognise and 
make a claim to these principles. But the 
difference is, that these institutions have been 
expounding their interpretations of these 
ideals for centuries but with little success— 
where it counted most—in putting them into 
practice. Let us look at how these two prin- 
ciples related to Frank Buchman the man 
who gave life to MRA, Without his force of 
character it would never have been launched. 

Frank Buchman looked at life in a simple 
way that bears recommendation. Find a place 
for everyone in your life and enable them 
to reconcile themselves to what they honest- 
ly believe but perhaps yet do not honestly 
practice. The reason they do not yet follow 
these honest beliefs is because an element 
of this belief stalls the rest of their behaviour 


M.R.A. 
A QUESTION OF 


and threatens its foundation. What Buchman 
did for people was to enable them to look 
at themselves and be completely honest upon 
their own reflection. Once they had achieved 
this then putting their beliefs into practice 
again was now not only sincere but com- 
pletely reconcilable with their approach to 
these ideals. 


“The Black and White Book” (Blandford, 
20p, authors Cook and Lean) is concerned with 
presenting the consequences of MRA _ both 
global and personal. Reading it one is obvious- 
ly struck by the fact that MRA is founded on 
the Christian-ethic. The hackles rise as one 
reads on and learns the four formal principles 
of MRA of 


absolute honesty 
absolute purity 
absolute unselfishness 
absolute love. 


But before you stop reading let me ask you 
to turn to the two principles I expounded at 
the beginning. They can be summarised as 
follows: complete honesty with yourself and 
your view of living and secondly reconcilia- 
tion through non-war, that is through friend- 
ship, which is itself a degree of loving. But 
oh dear, though expressed in our own self- 
opinionated way, how much do they differ 
from MRA’s four principles? You could 
reply, that there is a big difference: for a 
start no mention is made of purity, A 
puritan reference! But please think a little 
now and also give it some consideration in 
the future, and ask yourself—if you dare, 
because it is not easy—am I completely 
honest in the practice of what I think I 
believe? You never know you may be sur- 
prised. 


CCB MEETING SPOTLIGHTS 
PORTUGAL'S COLONIAL WAR 





Left to right: Polly Gaster (Committee for Freedom for Mozambique, Angola 
and Guine), José Condessa (MPLA), Mike Terry (NUS General Secretary). 





PRIORITIES 


Cross-Roads Review 


I would like to draw your attention to the 
play  Cross-Roads—The Frank Buchman 
Story. Many of you will not like it because 
of the actors and actresses. Yes they are 
clean-cut, enthusiastic, unashamedly loving 
and very, very straight. Anyway, ignore that, 
laugh at it if you like, they won't mind. 
Listen instead to each of the players’ reasons 
for being there, a simple theme is that they 
have stopped hating something, carrying a 
chip on their shoulder and forced them- 
selves to reality, and their part in life. In so 
doing they now overflow with love for the 
world and their love for God. Yes, you can 
laugh at that as well, whether out loud or 
a little more hypocritically to yourself. 

We see the life of Frank Buchman unfold 
before us with a running commentary from 
recordings of Buchman’s voice and occasional 
singing sketches—which are very profession- 
ally executed. He was born in 1878 in Penns- 
bu ., one of a large family. His home 
life s middle-class and was known by all 
his friends as being a very happy place. 
In 1902 he graduated and began to record 
with scorn the do-gooders who were only too 
pleased to administer charity, but who did 
nothing to right the wrongs in a socially 
ill-balanced society. He became the leader of 
a school for urchins and resigned when in- 
structed by the trustees to reduce the al- 
ready inadequate portions of food. He left 
America for Asia and it was then that he 
realised he had resigned not because of 
principle, but because of his own pride, He 
wrote letters to each of the trustees—men 
for whom he had avowed hatred—and apolo- 
gised. 

Later we find him at Oxford in the late 





From; Alan Pursch 


Portugal is a country which is still living 
in its colonial past. The streets of Lisbon are 
full of posters proclaiming her to be the 
head of a vast and flourishing empire; they 
show Angola, Mozambique and  Gujne 
superimposed on a map of Europe with the 
caption “Portugal in her true dimension”, 
and slogans such as “The army is the mirror 
of the nation”. The story they do not tell is 
the one of ten years of bloodshed in Africa, 
in Portugal’s desperate attempt to keep her 
colonies. Portugal spends a huge proportion 
of her GNP every year on her colonial war, 
yet scarcely admits to its existence. Neither 
does the great majority of the European 
press, in which coverage of the war is 
virtually nil. Protest against the “ultramar” 
policy of Marcello Caetano’s right-wing dic- 
tatorship in Portugal is muted by censorship, 
and Portuguese youngsters continue to be 
conscripted for between three and five years 
military service, on average two of which 
are spent fighting in Africa. 

Two weeks ago members of the three main 
African liberation movements—MPLA _ in 
Angola, FRELIMO in Mozambique and PAIGC 
in Guine — came to London for the first 
time. One of them, Jose Condessa of the 
MPLA, spoke at a meeting in the Conference 
Room in the C.C.B, Polly Gaster, of the 
Committee for Freedom in Mozambique, 
Angola and Guine, interpreted for Mr. Con- 
dessa, and the meeting was chaired by NUS 
general secretary Mike Terry. 

The complicity of Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries, directly and indirectly, was 
the first major point made at the meeting. 
Mr. Condessa made it clear that without 
outside aid Portugal could not continue the 
war for six months—and it has been going 
on now for ten years. Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and West Germany haye all supplied 
arms or other aid to Portugal, usually know- 


1920’s and see the eventual formation of the 
Oxford Gruppe (sic): transport for his ideas. 
We progress to the early 30's when MRA was 
founded: “A different sort of re-armament’. 
We find our hero with links all over Europe 
and a large part of Asia and with many of 
the leaders of these states active in his 
support. The terror of the war passed, but 
not without MRA being condemned as Com- 
munist, Fascist, pro-Labour and __ pro- 
Capitalist. There was even a Nazi search file 
that contained the names of all leading 
European members of MRA—surely this was 
somewhat more than bed-time reading? 

Act two begins after the war where we 
see the founding of “Mountain House” at 
Caux just above Geneva. Run-down and dilap- 
idated it was saved from being demolished 
by Swiss families who wanted to create an 
international centre in Switzerland, It was 
then restored by people from all over 
Europe. The set again using slides, sound 
recordings and lively sketches re-enacts the 
fortunes and development of MRA since 1945, 
Perhaps this is the remarkable part of the 
play because here one sees people who 
logically should hate one another learn to 
trust their one time enemies. People from 
different parts of the historical/social/colour 
spectrum unite in a bond that gives them all 
—often surprising even themselves—the same 
objectives and the means to achieve these 
objectives. 

The play ends to the chorus of ‘This is the 
way’ and an invitation to join the cast up- 
sairs afterwards. 

I have led you through the play—told you 
its story—and I leave any conclusion to you. 
What I should add is that the players never 
lose the attention of the audience and are 
very able in transmitting their feeling to 
them. 

The play “Cross Roads” will run at the 
Westminster Theatre until the end of Novem- 
ber, Student price 30p. There will also be 
further productions at the Westminster for 
it is now the permanent stage of MRA and 
its teachings. 








ing it will be used in warfare in Africa, either 
on a bilateral basis or through NATO, Such 
aid is almost always given to improve rela- 
tions between these countries and Portugal; 
but no attempt is made to establish relations 
with the African liberation tnovements, des- 
pite attempts by these movements, Britain 
has been particularly helpful to Portugal, her 
oldest ally—the 600th anniversary of the 
alliance is to be celebrated next year—and 
West Germany is another country with a 
“special relationship” with Portugal. Euro- 
pean countries are further implicated by the 
involvement of such firms as Shell/BP, which 
supply chemical warfare weapons for use in 
Angola. 


Mr. Condessa outlined several advances in 
the Africans’ fight against Portuguese ex- 
ploitation, First and perhaps most significant- 
ly, the United Nations has allowed members of 
the liberation movements to attend meetings 
as observers, When this resolution was passed, 
representatives from Portugal and South 
Africa walked out—but they were the only 
ones. There are also signs of mounting in- 
ternational impatience with Portugal. For 
example, she was recently expelled from the 
International Labour Organisation. 

There are also tangible military gains from 

the Portuguese. The so-called “liberated 
areas” comprise one third of Angola (an 
area four times larger than Portugal, con- 
taining a million people) and a fifth of 
Mozambique. Two thirds of Portuguese 
Guine, the smallest of the colonies, are also 
“liberated” and under the control of the 
PAIGC. Mr. Condessa affirmed that the Por- 
tuguese have effectively been driven out of 
these areas; but they still have complete 
control of all the towns. 
_Mr. Condessa stressed that while all the 
liberation movements have great need of con- 
structive support, they are not “beggars look- 
ing for alms”. 


edited by richard williams 








BOOKS 


A new collection of George MacDonald’s fantasy stories has been recently published by Pan 
paperbacks, The name may not be familiar to you, but he was a Victorian writer of note, admired 
and accepted by the major literary figures of the time in England and America. He is perhaps 
most well-known for his children’s fantasy stories ‘The Princess and The Goblin’ and ‘The 
Princess and Curdie’, which | enjoyed almost more than anything else | read as a child. ““Evenor” 
is a collection of fantasy stories for adults, however, and contains one long short story ‘the Wise 
Woman’, and two shorter stories in a more condensed folk tale form, The Carosyn and The 
Golden Key. The Wise Woman contains a new idea for the time, that the behaviour of children 
was largely shaped by the behaviour of their parents, not by inherent wickedness, as well as 
an interesting course of Behaviour Therapy for the correction of spoilt children. The Carosyn is 
the closest to a pure fairy story, but the Golden Key is a beautiful mystical allegory, possibly the 
best of his work for adults. The Princess books are equal to the works of Tolkein in their con- 
struction of an Other world, but these tales have a further purpose to the telling of a story. 
Most outstanding is the simplicity of style and story to convey complex, practically indescrib- 
able situations, in which he is, in my opinion, more successful than, for example, H. P. Love- 
craft's baroque horror stories; and the closeness of the elements adds to the legendary quality 
of the tales. This is a wonderful opportunity to get to know the works of George MacDonald, and 
Pan promise to bring out the rest of his works continuing their adult fantasy series. 

Two other much more famous novels are reprinted in the Pan classics, also with innovatory 
ideas for their time. ‘Silas Marner’’ may have been forced upon you at school, but don’t let this 
put you off another reading, Many of the things George Eliot had to ‘say’, have not lost their 
strength even today. It is a brilliant description of early nineteenth century rural society, and 
also a moral tale of the triumph of human feelings over materialism and corruption. The only 
jarring note is the oversentimentalising of children, but the Squire and his circle are all fully 
rounded characters, It is still a gripping story, and acknowledged one of her best. 

Last but not necessarily least, ““Tono Bungay” by H. G. Wells. Gilbert Phelps in his introduc- 
tion describes this as ‘at one and the same time a comic epic about the career of Uncle Edward 
Ponderevo and a moral fable about the financial and economic force which are still in a large 
measure shaping the world we live in’. Wells tended to use his novels as a platform for his own 
ideas, to the detriment of his creativity, especially in his later writings, seeing them as a means 
to an end rather than an art form. The social situations are easy to identify with, the struggling 
student, the love affairs, but the larger than life characters such as Uncle Edward, always seem 
too overdrawn to me, or perhaps it’s the modern levelling eye. But Tono Bungay contains the 
sharp humour, the socialist ideas, as well as a sprinkling of scientific inventions, which made 
Wells famous. This sparkling book overcame my earlier prejudices against the Wells of Mr. Polly 
and Kipps, as well as providing a sharply drawn picture of Edwardian England. Finally, perhaps 
the best feature of all these paperbacks are the informative introductions, as well as the glos- 
sary in Silas Marner. 


PETER WAHLOO THE LORRY PICADOR 

Before being deported for subversive activity Swedish novelist Peter Wahloo resided in 
Spain. Consequently this semi surrealist book which explores the age old theme of conflict 
between alienation and commitment is set in a remote town in Catalonia. A Swedish girl in 
dictatorial Spain sees her husband killed and is then raped and killed herself. In wades Willi 
Mohr, anti-hero typicale, a German painter with no commitments or ideals, through whom the 
author is able to make kn 1 his views of the coun This inevitably means that the story 
goes by the board and the revolutionary theme supervenes to destroy any enjoyment one may 
have discovered from the literary style displayed in the first part of the book. 

However the book does have an extremely attractive cover picture by Salvador Dali which 
speaks volumes more than the story it unfortunately encloses. 











Dot Haughton 
Richard Williams 





MUSIC 


RANDY NEWMAN 

There seems to be two ways in which to rock journalists can successfully communicate to 
their readers, Provided they are consistent you can compare your taste with theirs, and in this 
way their writing becomes more meaningful whether you consider their taste good or bad. Alter- 
natively the writer may have the ability, if only when he has the conviction, to write expres- 
sively and put over real enthusiasm and feeling for whatever he is writing about. About six 
months ago, the cumulative effect of being advised how good Randy Newman is by people whose 
judgements | usually respect, and the more immediate effect of the sort of enthusiastic article 
mentioned above, persuaded me to see Randy Newman’s concert at the Royal Festival Hall and 
it was easily one of the most memorable | have witnessed. 

Randy Newman's previous concert in this country had been equally memorable, all three 
minutes or so of it, he walked off rather than compete with the audience. That night he stayed 
for about an hour and a half, and plainly enjoyed himself as much as the audience obviously did. 
This may seem no great feat, but he doesn’t have a band which specialises in spacing out three 
riffs for twenty minutes over four numbers. Randy’s songs, to his own piano accompaniment, 
last from under a minute to usually at the most three minutes, their words and music as varied 
as you could hope for, 

A lazy person, you don’t need to be a Wheberman to work out the significance of the tele- 
vision and rocking chair on the ‘Twelve Songs’ album cover, apparently Warner's executives had 
to drag him out of bed to get him into the studios, and for that we must be thankful. The first 
album ‘Randy Newman’ was a lavish effort with a 75 piece orchestra; ‘Twelve Songs’ featured 
a small back up band of musicians including Ry Cooder, Clarence White, Ron Elliott, and Gene 
Parsons, and has been spoken of in the same breath as the classic second Band album; the third, 
“Randy Newman Live’ when he failed to deliver an album, was packaged from his Bitter End 
performances and is just him and his piano; the most recent ‘Sail Away’ has a combination of 
all three means of musically expressing his songs. And musically they are brilliantly construc- 
ted, he was a graduate in composition from UCLA, and his three uncles are well-known film 
score composers. Expressing music in words can never do the music justice, it usually becomes 
too technical or too abstract, I'm not even going to try, but bear in mind that Randy Newman 
conducted the orchestra for the ‘Performance’ soundtrack, or listen to the arrangements on the 
first album or on ‘Sail Away’, or just listen to the structure of songs like ‘Cowboy’, ‘Davy the Fat 
Boy’ or even ‘Simon Smith and his Amazing Dancing Bear’. 

No one writes or performs songs like Randy Newman, comparisons suggested include Harry 
Nillson, Jim Webb, Van Dyke Parks, and | would add Ray Davis and John Sebastian, but none 
of these are accurate; aspects of their musical, poetic, or performing ability are all present in 
that one man, especially his poetic ability. It is, however, the medium of rock music he uses, like 
many other poets, to express this. There is little or no metaphor, or allegory, and perhaps more 
than anyone he captures the spirit of simplicity in rock ‘n roll lyrics. Chuck Berry with more than 
a touch of Vaudeville. Taking the easy way out, the words will speak for themselves: New- 
man’s Suzanne is a far cry from Leonard Cohen's song of that name, and no hint of religion. . . 





‘| saw your name, baby 

In a telephone booth 

And it told all about you, mama 
Boy | hope it was the truth. 

| took down your number 

Looked up your address, Sue, 

And | was hopin’ that maybe 
You could love me too.’ 


Take a typical song title like ‘Living Without You’. How many ephemeral pop songs explore 
this theme, but how many capture the desperation and loneliness . . . 
‘The milk truck 
hauls the sun up 
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Randy Newman 


the paper hits my door 

the subway shakes my floor 
and | think about you, 

time to face the dawning rain 
of another lonely day’. 

Few pop lyrics stand in their own right, they usually sound fine until they are divorced from 
the music they accompany, and word sheets are too often painfully embarrassing. One of Randy's 
finest and best known songs (for the Judy Collin’s version) is ‘I think it going to rain today’. 

‘Broken windows 

in empty hallways 

pale dead moon 

in a sky 

streaked with grey 

human kindness is overflowing ° 
and | think 

its going to rain today.’ 

His more recent songs are more cynical, those on ‘Sail Away’, the title track, ‘God’s Song’ 

or ‘Political Science’ for example... . 
‘Asia’s crowded and Europe's too old 
Africa is far too hot 
And Canada's too cold 
And South America stole our name 
Let’s drop the big one 
There'll be no-one to blame us. 
They all hate us anyhow 
So let's drop the big one now 
Let's drop the big one now’, 


The four albums are masterpieces, and of course they have not sold well, there is even a 
story that American Warner Brothers at one time offered to give the first one away to anyone 
who wrote for it; to me they have everything—humour, wit, irony, relevance, innovation, eco- 
nomy ... . it’s been predicted he will influence music as much as Gershwyn or Cole Porter, 
perhaps he already is doing so, but just not enough people realise it... . yet. 


THEATRE 


RADA—VANBURGH THEATRE 


The sad neglect of French language plays has been recognized with the first productions of 
the RADA season, showing the two contrasting styles most often associated with that language. 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s ‘Men Without Shadows’ and Albert Camus’ ‘Cross Purpose’ presented the 
existentialist viewpoint, while Georges Feydeau’s ‘A Flea in her Ear’ gave us the rather different 
attitude of the farceur. 

The three translators approached from different angles, the language of the farce being idio- 
matically updated (‘he's as pissed as a newt’), while the rather more subtle connotations of 
the philosophical writers survived to varying degrees. 

While we may all have reflected from time to time on ‘the absurdity of the human condition 
and meaninglessness of modern life’, it seems to me to be doubly absurd to present such 
arguments as theatre, and the idea that we might recognize this absurdity if we see it on stage 
is misguided. If we don’t see beyond the dirty water of our own kitchen sinks at other times, are 
we likely to recognize the meaninglessness of domestic drama when we see it in the theatre? 
The answer is probably yes, but only if we have accepted the arguments in direct polemic form 
already. However, we can most certainly regard these plays as good stories capable of being 
presented well, and if we go to the theatre for entertainment, then absurdity will be infinitely 
more acceptable as farce. (It goes almost without saying that neither the Sartre nor the Camus 
was uproariously funny). 

‘Men without Shadows’, written in 1946, explores the effects of imprisonment and torture 
on both captors and captives (the Maquis) in France during the last war. The production used 
some ingenious box settings for the attic of the schoolhouse where the prisoners are kept, 
and the classroom where they are interrogated. Five members of the Resistance know their lives 
are coming to an end for little reason, but resolve to die nobly and degrade and humiliate their 
interrogators in the process. The nervous tension and contrast of attitude was emphasized and 
maintained throughout by a generally good cast, there being no real principal character on either 
side to detract from the corporate, though Lucie (Susan Peters) is remembered for the interest- 
ing twists she provided to the course of events as the only woman in the play. 

“Cross Purpose’ was given in the more intimate atmosphere of the Little Theatre, and with a 
plot distinctly reminiscent of ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ (who ever heard of that being called 
Existentialist?) was played at low pitch on a cold hard set. Susan Gallay brought some credi- 
bility to the central role of Maria, the young (and yet so very old) girl who, when two of the 
three other principal characters are dead, bring some interesting dialogue to the closing minutes 
of a previously obvious plot. One cross purpose was choosing an ungrateful play like this in 
the first place. 

The Feydean Force was simply uproariously funny, and even on the first night maintained the 
manic speed of events essential in farce production. In a succession of unlikely coincidences 
worthy of William Schwenk Gilbert the author rivets the attention with sparkling dialogue and 
perpetual motion — if the ingenious high-class brothel set for Act II survived until the last night, 
it must have been quite a performance! 

Further productions before Christmas include Noel Coward's ‘Hay Fever’ (from No. 23) and 
Dale Wasserman’s musical ‘Man of La Mancha’ (from Dec. 7) based on Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 

Tickets and membership details from RADA, 62 Gower Street. 








Phillip W. Cooper 
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ODDS & ENDS 


The Maths Soc mixed rugby 
match ended with a 22-14 
victory for the second year 
team despite a valiant display 
by Bob Stubbs in the first year 
side, Right from the start it 
was all go with opposing skip- 


pers “Fuehrer” Pete Kelly and 


Liz Campbell locked in mortal 
combat. Despite their example 
being followed, points were 
still scored, Sarah Simmons 
took the eye as usual, while 
Ainscough, Woods, Kelly and 
Wignall cheated by scoring. 

On his birthday, rugby club 
captain Barry O’Brien said 
that the rugby players of the 
college were not as dedicated 
as their provincial counter- 
parts. He blamed the lack 
of the U.A.U. competition 
which results from London 
colleges being forced to play 
their own internal matches. 
Hspecially with this year’s ab- 
andonment due to “the lazi- 
ness (hic) of U.L.U.” of the 
Gutteridge Cup, the club has 
nothing to look forward to in 
the winter months, Long away 
trips are the essence of rugby 
club esprit de corps and the 
U.A.U. competition could per- 
haps, provide these in quan- 
tity. For other clubs to follow 
this idea would be more dif- 
ficult, the hardened drinkers 
of the soecer club, for instance 
having virtually disappeared, 
only Dave Benson and Ian 
Hesslewood being links with a 
glorious past. 

Since I interviewed Barry 
O’Brien, he has been taken to 
hospital with a ruptured 
spleen which will keep him 
out of rugby for the rest of 
the season. Every sportsman 
wishes him a speedy recovery. 


ALDERSON 


Ray Pearce the soccer player 
suffered a similar injury two 
years ago but he’s on top 
form now, so take heart Barry, 
you'll be back. 

On the netball front, virtu- 
ally a goal a minute in U.C,’s 
50—8 trouncing of arch-rivals 
Imperial College. Pity that this 
wasn’t a league match as the 
goal average would look par- 
uicularly nealthy. Shooters 
Gill Richardson and Janet Wal- 
kins were on top form, and 
former star Julie Hayward re- 
vived memories of a bygone 
era with a sterling display at 
goal defence. 

Men’s Hockey are enjoying 
a boom now, defensive prob- 
lems having been sorted out. 
With 31 goals in four succes- 
sive games, things are defin- 
itely looking rosy. Women’s 
Hockey are also playing with 
some handy freshers and des- 
pite losing Chery] Ouseley and 
Clare Stephenson to U.L.U. 

Tony Penold, U.C.’s one and 
only lacrosse player has been 
selected for the Southern Uni- 
versities squad to play the 
Northern Universities later 
this month, In the bowling 
world, Spare Strike informs 
me that the U.C. first team 
are the best in the country, 
averaging just over 2500 per 
series, fhe college is top of 
the Pagoda League at the Pic- 
cadilly Bowl and stand to win 
£80 if they can win. 

Because I.C. turned up late, 
UC III soccer team played 
three games recently, After 
five minutes of a game, they 
discovered they were playing 
their fourth team’s opponents. 
A hastily arranged game with 
the seconds was also ended 
prematurely when two LC. 
teams arrived. After that, the 
thirds lost 3-1. 





RUGBY FOOTBALL 
SECOND TIME 


UC. 118 RCS, 10 


After a disastrous start, the 
second fifteen proved them- 
selves a very capable side 
under pressure and avenged 
an early season defeat at the 
hands of R.C.S,, writes Lewis 
Maul. 

The visitors started very 
strongly, scoring two tries and 
a goal in the first five min- 
utes, but U.C. showed their 
tremendous reserves of cour- 
age to shrug off such a dis- 
appointing start, and never al- 
lowed their opponents near 
their line again. Indeed, their 
first reply came direct from 
the kick-off. U.C, won a_set 
scrum ten yards out, Fea- 
thersone picked up the ball 
from his position on the blind 
side, broke, beat his man and 
scored a fine try, Hibbetts 
kicked the goal. 

Following further U,C, pres- 
sure, Mace made a break from 
a set piece on the RCS. 
twenty-five. Grice received the 
ball on the opposition line, but 
fed it to Simpson for the 
glory. Hibbetts again obliged 
with the kick, to give U.C. the 
lead. Unbelievably, all of this 
action took place in the first 
fifteen minutes. The pace of 
the game was a credit to the 
two teams for it is only rarely 
that one sees a second team 
game played at such pace— 
even the wingers were in 
action. However there was to 
be no further addition to the 
score until just before the end 
of the first half when fast and 
furious running sent Grice 
away to score, Hibbetts gain- 
ing his hat-trick of convers- 
ions, 

The second period of play 
produced no more scoring but 
there was plenty of exciting 


LUCKY 


end to end play. Following a 
break by Montgomery in his 
own. half, U.C. were very close 
to scoring, then Grice and 
skipper Nixon combined to 
come close. In both cases, 
good tackling and an element 
of luck for the visitors foiled 
the Seconds. 

The referee, Tony Green, 
warned both sides for danger- 
ous play in the rucks and kept 
control very well. Some of 
his decisions are still being 
talked about, and some may 
even go into the club’s history 
book. The outstanding perfor- 
mance of the day was that of 
Hibbetts at full back, but 
Campbell and Anderson, play- 
ing well under pressure, ran 
him close. 


NS En 


CROSS-COUNTRY 





SOCCER 


SILENT WILSON HOPES FOR 


UC.W2 LC.W3 


The optimism held within 
the club, for the seconds this 
year was “really shattered” by 
this defeat at the hands of a 
third-string IC outfit. The 
visitors played some good foot- 
ball, in fact, and contained 
much of the spontaneous bril- 
liance for which UC II have 
become renowned this season. 

IC scored first after Hobson 
and Sanchez had failed to foil 
an attacker, running through 
the middle, On the half-an- 
hour mark, after UC had 
fought back into the game, 
Steele headed in a cross from 
Paul “Hair-grip” Bolland for 
a splendid equaliser. For much 
of the remaining game, play 
was marred by ragged foot- 
ball. Mistimed clearances, mis- 
sed chances and poor passing 
littered UC’s game, 

During the second half UC 
became far too casual and 
were restricted to long dist- 
ance efforts by the tight Im- 
perial defence, On one occas- 
ion “Pinpoint” Paul Emsley, 
shot over after being handily 
placed, and although Sanchez- 
had a good header saved and 
Dickinson shot narrowly wide, 
most of the UC attacks were 
reliant upon the accurate 
crosses of flying full back 
Crangle. 


TTT ULL 4 


STAR OF THE WEEK 





ANNE RICHARDSON 





The misses proved expen- 
sive, however when a relative- 
ly subdued IC attack produ- 
ced two goals in five minutes 
to clinch the match. Slips by 
Hobson and Caldwell were 
costly, but in the fading light, 
both sides were prone to ele- 
mentary errors, In the final 
minutes UC II reduced the 
margin when from a corner, 
Dickinson snapped up an op- 
portunist goal, but only time 
enough remained for Steele to 
shoot wide and a forlorn UC 
II team left the field amidst 
the joybul celebrations of 
their opponents. 

Neither side possessed an 
outstanding player although 
Shaw, Crangle and Wheater 
turned in solid performances 
for the home team, In order 
to gain success this season, 
UC II must regain the sharp- 
ness in midfield that they 
lacked against IC and in retro- 
spect one must admit that 
they at least had the oppor- 
tunities to win the game. 
Usually silent skipper Gra- 
ham Wilson said after the 
game he was “disappointed” 
and that his side had “jolly 
well deserved a draw”. They 
will hope for a more favour- 
able result against IC II’s next 
week. 


TT 





Pi’s first Sportststar of the Week is Anne Richardson. She is 
seen here practising in the Old Gynnasium where the Badmin- 
ton Club meets every Tuesday and Thursday. Anne is doing 
first year psychology and has already established herself in the 
club’s first team, At the ripe old age of fifteen, Anne joined 
the exclusive Tuesday-Friday Club of Abingdon, and under the 
expert coaching of Judi Hashman, ten times world champion, 
progressed rapidly and made the Berkshire U-18 team last year. 
The Richardson family are badminton crazy, with both parents 
and two brothers all playing regularly. Does the government’s 
home improvement grants scheme include built-in badminton 


courts ? 


NOW DANCING HITS RUNNING 


Purely to demonstrate their 
versatility the club has put 
together a Vaudeville act. Fol- 
lowing the ULU v. Cambridge 
race held last Saturday, Barry 
Lyonette repeated his out- 
standing success on the course 
by leading the club’s choir in 
the rendition of several en- 
chanting choruses (until clos- 
ing time). Later the Ifor Evans 
Bar Ballroom Dancing Troupe 
was disably led by the re- 
mains of the captain, Howard 
Borley. 

Uplifted by their women, 
Rob Elvery and Mike Vince 
achieved new heights in the 
race, where they showed their 
true power by defeating St. 


Mary’s College despite a cer- 
tain Mr, Bedford. 

Previously they had waltzed 
to victory over LC. which even 
the opposition had anticipated. 
It was a tight thing, however, 
as UC only had five of their 
runners joint second. It is 
mere rumour, but quite pos- 
sibly true, that P. A. Williams 
performed a_ better fox-trot 
across the tube rails than at 
Shenley. 

Rumba King, Steve Kaye, 
has on every conceivable oc- 
casion, out-danced mascot Joe 
Cod, who says NO to Dot. For- 
mer prima ballerina Dave 
Phillips is finding his feet 
again (except in Ifor Bar) 


whilst Rob Palmer and Rich- 
ard Isbister are both now re- 
covering from bad cases of 


torn tights (ie. injuries). 
Peter West (no relation) 
would have Military Two- 


stepped away from the sand- 
wiches Mike Baggs, Sara Pang- 
bourne and Chris Mackett dug 
up for the U.C. relay, The race 
meanwhile, was another suc- 
cess for the first team who 
finished 9th out of 42 teams. 

They lare now looking for- 
ward to the Southern Area 
Dancing Championships at 
Southampton which will pre- 
cede the soiree (piss-up .. . 
oh, what a giveaway) ‘‘some- 
where in Camden”. 





IMPROVEMENT 





MEN’S HOCKEY 


NO CHANCES MISSED IN FOG 


U.Cc. 116 BARTS Il 0 


Although the record of the second term so far this 
season has hardly been outstanding, an emphatic im- 
provement was recorded yesterday with a resounding 6-0 
win in the first league match of the season against Barts 


U. 


The game began 25 minutes late (due to the opposition 
being unable to find Shenley on an A—Z) in a mist 
which constantly threatened to absorb our stock of hockey - 
balls. Having had an encouraging and somewhat more 
substantial knock around before the game, the team was 
eager to taste the opposition, When the first goal was 
scored, a mere five or six minutes after the game had 
begun, spirits lifted visibly, as did the mist, and with 
these two problems solved the game developed into one 
of considerable interest and enjoyment for all of us, 


writes Tim Clayson. 


Three goals in each half suggested that the team had 
at last found a reasonable degree of staying power—one 
of the major problems of recent matches has been the 
inability of the team to maintain its first half perform- 
ances. All the goals were, in fact, excellently taken, es- 
pecially the fifth which came from a move involving the 
whole length of the wing followed by unusual control of 
the ball past two or three defenders and a well placed 


shot. 


The home forwards worked with greater efficiency and 
cohesion than has been seen in the second team for a 
long time and showed an excellent ability to capitalise on 
the slightest mistaks by the opposition—three of the goals 
came from forwards following up shots which the goal- 
keeper had been unable to clear from the area. 

Consequently the game remained, for the most part, in 
the opposition half, and John Turner who had returned 


after 


a short absence had, 


as goalkeeper, a singularly 


speculative role; his tranquillity being ony momentarily 
disturbed with a fine headed save. 

This was a great game and a just manifestation of 
the desire of everyone to regain the second division place 
which should never have been lost. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY 
DEPLETED UC 
NEVER IN IT 
READING 2, U.C. L 


A rather depleted UC team 
suffered the first defeat of 
the season at Reading on Wed- 
nesday. Relying on the mem- 
ory of some good scores in the 
past matches, UC _ started 
apathetically and Reading took 
full advantage of U.C. being 
one short. 


A wet, bumpy pitch gave 
rise to a lot of dangerous 
hitting in which two UC 


players were hurt in the first 
ten minutes. Beth Lang effec- 
tively blocked a_ particularly 
vicious shot which left her 
hobbling badly, and in the 
next few minutes a knot in the 
goalmouth produced Reading's 
Ist goal. Elated by this and 
banging the ball all over the 
pitch — about six feet over 
the pitch — Reading ran cire- 
les around UC’s defence. 
Shortly afterwards a second 
goal flew past the goalkeeper 
who had no chance of stop- 
ping it. 

Disheartened by this, and 
the amount of barging going 
on between the teams U.C. 
suddenly realised that not 
every match is won 8—0 as the 
last one was, and settled down 
to some serious play. Having 
only passed the half way line 
about twice so far, UC shocked 
Reading by suddenly penetrat- 
ing the oppositions defence, 
Persistent pressure with lack 
of finishing was typical of the 
next period, but with UC pas- 
sing more accurately and at 
least looking as if they knew 
what they were doing, having 
gained a corner from a foul, 
the Reading defence were 
caught off balance and Jane 
Hill shot a goal past the goal- 
keeper who until then had 
seen very little of the ball. 

An unfortunate incident fol- 
lowing half-time, when a Read- 
ing player was warned for 
dangerous play, caused some 
bad feeling which resulted in 
determined play on both sides 
in the next half-hour. Play was 
even but unproductive with 
both sides unlucky not to 
score and though Beth Lang 
played well, UC could not 
equalise. 





MEN’S HOCKEY 


-THAT’S THE WAY 


0.E.C.1UC8 


Following a disappointing 
start to the campaign U.C. 
have now notched 23 goals in 
three outings writes Bully Off. 
Their latest result was away 
to Q.E.C. on a bumpy pitch 
which minimised skilful hoc- 
key, the knockers holding 
sway. 

The Wedgewood’s stick play- 
ers, Vadgama, Knapp and new- 
comer Rodrigues were ham- 
pered by lack of room and 
crude tackling but Vadgama 
drew first blood, taking a pre- 
cision right wing pass ‘to roc- 
ket the ball home. The same 
player made it two, again with 
Rodrigues’ help, ghosting past 
two defenders on his way to 
goal. 

A moment of chaos in the 
Wedgewood’s defence allowed 
the Q.E.C. left inner plenty of 
time to pull one back, with 
strong man Mayfield unlucky 
not to save on the line. This 
was not the Queen’s game 
however, as they quickly rea- 
lised, Vadgama notching a 
hat-trick from White's _left- 
wing cross. 

With Sykes firmly control- 
ling mid-field U.C. piled on the 
pressure using the middle 
which was easier to play on. 
One of the few occasions when 
the wing was employed, 
Knapp, in a lot of room, was 
able to hammer a cross to 
Vadgama, The striker stop- 
ped the ball, and turning on 
a sixpence lofted the ball into 
the top corner past a stun- 
ned ‘keeper. Vadgama and 
Rodrigues had by no ineans 
finished torturing Q.E.C. and 
when the Kenyan winger 
seemed to have played his 
partner into trouble, Vadg- 
ama squeezed in a shot which 
was deflected in. 

5—1 down in the second half 
Q.E.C, showed their despair 
with crude tackling and only 
excellent umpire Snapp kept 
the peace. Vadgama got two 
more, both after work by 
Mayfield, but the seventh goal 
was a drive by Newnham 
foliowing a poorly hit clear- 
ance. A great result to open 
the league account. 


‘ 


